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ASSOCIATION AND REFORM.* 


HE is but a superficial observer who has not made the 

discovery, so philosophically propounded by old Staple- 
ton in Jacob Faithful, that ‘there is a great deal of human 
nature in man, and of consequence, a great deal of mis- 
ery and sorrow in society, be it high or be it low. But 
dull as must be the head of that man who falls behind the 
philosophy of the old bargeman of the Thames; a heavier 
unputation than want of sense must rest on him who looks 
unmoved on human misery, and feels no kindlings of a 
desire for its alleviation: he reaches the deeper guilt of a 
want of heart. 

With such sentiments, we contemplate the book before 
us not without a certain measure of respect for the benev- 
olence that suggested its topic. It indeed proposes nothing 
less than a total subversion of the existing arrangements of 
society among civilized men, and the substitution in their 
place of ‘ asocial reform, or an organic change in the social 
system.’ But startling, nay, even ludicrous, as may be some 
of the details of the scheme, we can yet respect the motive 
that induces a writer patiently to elaborate a theory, the 
professed purpose of which is, to diminish the groans of 
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suffering humanity. We may for ourselves think the theory 
to be utterly impracticable and visionary, founded upon 
false views of man’s moral and intellectual constitution ; we 
may smile at some of the dreams of a too palpable enthu- 
siasm, and yet shake the dreamer kindly by the hand, be- 
cause none but the possessor of a kindly heart could ever 
have fallen into such dreams at all. 

We trust therefore that we may be believed in our dis- 
claimer of a participation in that ‘mass of prejudices and 
prepossessions, which Mr. Brisbane so emphatically depre- 
cates as presenting the chief obstacle to the adoption of 
his views. We at least are no enemies to free inquiry, and 
discussion of what our author calls ‘ the problem of a social 
reform.’ Such discussion is new in our country, and as we 
chronicle in our pages the record of passing opinions, we 
propose to devote a few sheets to this last importation of 
French philosophy and benevolence, here spread out before 
us as tempting wares, by Mr. Brisbane. We saw too, a few 
days since, the specimen number of a new paper, that, with 
the title of ‘ The Future, (borrowed we suppose from the 
‘L’Avenir’ of De La Mennais,) proposed to devote its col- 
umns to the promulgation and support of the plan of social 
reform here set forth by Mr. Brisbane. 


‘Charles Fourier, the genius to whom is due the discovery of 
Association, based on Series of Groups and Attractive Industry, 
was born at Besancon, in France, on the 7th of April, 1772, and 
died at Paris on the 10th of October, 1837, aged sixty-five years 
and six months. 

‘ Fourier is to be ranked among those bold and original geniuses, 
like Columbus, Copernicus, and Newton, who open new paths to 
human science, and who appear upon the stage of the world to 
give it a new impetus, and exercise an influence which is to be 
prolonged for ages. 

‘ Experience, however, has proved, a hundred times over, ‘ That 
the man of genius, who is in advance of his age, in whatever 
branch it may be, is never comprehended.’ We see this illus- 
trated in the case of Columbus, Galileo, Harvey, and, in fact, all 
men who have made great inventions,—and in our day, in that 
of Fulton, whose discovery, ridiculed at first, has proved of such 
high importance. 

‘The profound originality of Fourier’s conceptions, the new- 
ness,—-or rather the neglect, on the part of the Scientific world, of 
the subjects treated, were great obstacles to the comprehension of 
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his theory ; somuch so that, although his first work was published 
in 1808, it is only at present that his views are beginning to at- 
tract the attention and receive the admiration of minds which are 
not satisfied with the superficial science and politics of the day. 

‘Fourier devoted nearly forty years of untiring and patient 
labor to the discovery of the laws of a true system of society, which 
would put an end to the miseries of mankind; but he was not 
comprehended ; and during his life he received neither reward nor 
approbation for his efforts, save the profound admiration of a lim- 
ited number of persons, who had become initiated into his theory, 
and who knew how to appreciate the genius whose conceptions 
are destined to exercise an important influence on the social 
destiny of the human race. It is, therefore, left for future gene- 
rations to render due homage to his labors: they will do it; and 
if the applause of succeeding ages can reward the spirit that has 
departed, then will he receive a full reward. 

‘Fourier published his first work in 1808, which he entitled 
‘Theory of the Four Movements.’ In 1822, he published two 
large volumes, in which, under the modest title of ‘Treatise on 
Domestic and Agricultural Association,’ he treats and solves the 
most profound problems of science. In 1829, he published his 
third work, in one volume, entitled ‘ The New Industrial World,’ 
which he intended as a concise practical guide in the art of Asso- 
ciating. In 1835 and 6, he published two additional volumes, 
entitled ‘ False Industry, and its Antidote, Natural, Attractive In- 
dustry.” In these two volumes he makes a strong appeal for a 
practical trial of Association and of his System, and proves in the 
clearest manner, and by the most positive calculations, that Asso- 
ciation would increase immensely national wealth and prosperity, 
and aid efficaciously the cause of mankind, for which our politi- 
cal reforms and controversies can do nothing. But he was not 
understood by men whose prejudices, personal interests, and am- 
bition were interwoven with the false society which he denounced ; 
and he died, less fortunate than Columbus, who, in announcing a 
new Continental W orld, had fewer difficulties to overcome in the 
darker age in which he ved, than had Fourier, in the present one, 
in announcing a new Social World.’ Pref., pp. iv, v. 


The leading feature, or to speak in the language of associa- 
tion as we are here taught it, the pivotal point, on which the 
whole scheme turns, is, that man in civilization, or the civilizee, 
as we must term him, is altogether in a wrong position ; (not 
that he would be more appropriately placed as a barbarian :) 
for be it known, that association has its own technical no- 
menclature, and somewhat subverts the English tongue, 
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even as it would the present arrangements of society. In 
the vocabulary of this school, civilization means ‘ the present 
social system, with its courts of justice, its jails and peni- 
tentiaries, its particuiar modes of carrying on commerce, 
banking, and industry, its isolated households, its conflicts 
of the individual with the collective interest, and its want of 
association and combination ;’ it is ‘ a definite name for the 
social system of this country and Europe ;’ and a civilizee 
is, of course, one who lives under the system. 

Civilization, as here defined, is supposed to be an unmiti- 
gated evilto man. It must, therefore, all be broken up, and 
society must be formed anew. Man, it is said, requires two 
things to make him happy ; the first of which is—what think 
you, “gentle reader? Virtue? Nay, but riches! And what 
the second? Surely, you answer, virtue, now, for even a 
heathen satirist wrote, ‘ virtus post nummos.’ Not so; the 
second is, an ennobling and pleasing activity! Let man, 
then, be thrown into a state of excitement, whirled about 
rapidly among the other figures of the puppet dance, moved 
by the machinery of an association ; and while, like Punch 
and Judy, he doubtless will make others laugh by his gro- 
tesque gyrations, he may also laugh himself, ‘because all his 
ludicrous eccentricities of motion are to whirl him into the 
possession of riches. This is a comfortable doctrine, truly ; 
and a very agreeable basis, this, on which to rest the happi- 
ness and peace of the human family. We mean its happi- 
ness here ; for, of course, hereafter cannot be expected to 
enter into the views of those in whose catechism riches 
are ‘the chief end of man.’ In fact, Monsieur Fourier’s 
plan, attentively considered, will more than beget a suspi- 
cion that it takes the field as a sort of quiet antagonist to 
Christianity. To our minds, it is neither more nor Tess than 
old French infidelity in new clothes, though it is due to 
Mr. Brisbane to say, that the church is one of the buildings 

which he provides for in the association. 

Riches and activity having thus been made the swmmum 
bonum, the next inquiry is, how shall the one be best at- 
tained, and the other most agreeably exercised ; and here 
commences the warfare against civilization. The whole 
system of labor must be reformed: men, aye, and women 
and children too, must make their bread in association. 
Labor must be made attractive. True, it 1s an old-fashioned 
opinion that labor was originally imposed on man as a penal- 
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ty, and, like all other penalties, is sometimes hard to bear; but 
this is one of the antiquated conceits destined to perish in 
the wreck of the civilizees. ‘True too, there, was one John 
— reputed in his day to be a man of some understand- 

ing, who deliberately recorded it as his opinion, that ‘ labor 
for labor’s sake is against nature ;’ but he, of course, was 
enveloped in the darkness of civilization, and, therefore, 
could not foresee that a time would come when labor should 
become the chief attraction of life, and men would toil, and 
women would spin, and children shell peas from the exqui- 
site delight it would afford them. 

And how is this wonder-working association to be formed ? 
in which, by the way, we are told, with a Judicrously solemn 
gravity, there shall be no one stricken with poverty. A 
Phalanx is to be formed, consisting of some fifteen hundred 
or two thousand individuals, of both sexes, and all ages; a 
large body of land is to be purchased, at least six thousand 
acres, a palace is to be built, of which the frontespiece of 
our book furnishes a design. ‘This Phalanx is next to be 
broken into series, and these series are again subdivided into 
groups. ‘A group,’ says our author, is ‘an assemblage 
of an indefinite number of persons, three, seven, nine, or 
more, forming a company, or squad, united for the purpose 
of exercising some branch of industry for which they have 
a passion. Each group has its officers, its regulations, &c. 
A serie is a number of these groups connected together, so 
as to form wings and centres ;—the first wing forms the 
ascending, the other the descending part of the serie.’ 

The workmen in large associations must be classed in 
groups homogeneous in taste, says our author; that is to say, 
those who are smitten with the delights of the hostler’s call- 
ing, must be permitted to exercise their gifts in the group 
that is redolent of the perfume of the stable ; and the man 
who rejoiceth in the music of the coppersmith, must be per- 
mitted to add the harmony of his notes to the orchestral 
melody of the metal-hammering serie ; even as he whose 
body findeth refreshment in midsummer over the forge and 
the anvil, must be linked in association with the kindred 
spirits that can appreciate the same cool and quiet enjoy- 
ment. 

But let it not be supposed that the artificer is to pursue 
his calling amid the filth and confinement to which that 
awful curse civilization would confine him. He works in 
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the lofty and well-ventilated halls of a palace. The edifice 
of the Phalanx is to rival the richest habitations of the 
proudest kings. Hear Mr. Brisbane’s description. 


‘The centre of the palace should be reserved for quiet occupa- 
tions ; it will contaim the dining-halls, council-rooms, the ex- 
change, library, reading-rooms, etc. In it will also be placed 
the observatory, the telegraph, the chime of bells and the tower 
of observation, which overlooks the domain, and from which or- 
ders can be issued ; the range of buildings which form the cen- 
tre, will enclose a winter garden and promenade, ornamented with 
evergreens. 

‘In one of the wings should be located all manufactories and 
workshops of a noisy nature, like those of carpenters and black- 
smiths; in it also should be held assemblages of children en- 
gaged in industrial pursuits, who are generally very noisy, As- 
sociation will avoid by this means a great inconvenience of our 
cities, in almost every street of which some tin or blacksmith, or 
some learner of the clarionet stuns the ears of fifty families 
around. In the other wing, the hotel, with apartments and saloons 
for strangers, should be placed, which would prevent the centre 
of the palace from being crowded.’ td. pp. 366, 7. 


The third chapter is devoted to the ‘ economies of associa- 
tion,’ and contains a great deal of sound sense, that had been 
acted on before M. Fourier lived, and is particularly appli- 
cable to that portion of the laboring classes whose means 
of living are limited. Indeed, we remember to have seen 
pr ecisely the plan here proposed, recommended for adoption, 
in some particulars, on large English estates, some years 
ago. No doubt there may be economy in association. In 
a building constructed for the accommodation of many poor 
families, a large amount of labor may be saved. We have 
the plan of such a building for the estate of an English no- 
bleman now before us, in which, for instance, the cooking is 
performed for all the inhabitants in one place by a compara- 
tively small portion of the household. But we are yet to 
be convinced that the best and greatest purposes of our 
being here, whether of the rich or poor, will be promoted by 

a plan that seeks merely a diminution of labor in one mode 
that it may be applied to the rapid acquisition of riches in 
another. We do not think that riches are the best posses- 
sion in the world, and we do think that they are paid for at 
a fearful price by the destruction of all the home feelings of 
our nature. 
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And what in the mean time, the reader naturally asks, 
what becomes of all the passions of human nature? Are 
they to be laid down at the threshold of the Phalanx ; and 
will the ‘scum of the population—the portion which is re- 
duced to beggary and all kinds of shifts to live,’ who are ex- 
pressly designated by Fourier in this language, as a class to 
be received and benefited—will they all, as if by magic, be 
smitten by a love of industry, and honesty, and cleanliness? 
If one of these shifts of living as a civilizee was theft, for 
instance, will they become virtuous members of a commu- 
nity in which we are distinctly told there will be no such 
thing as theft ? 

The passions of human nature !—There is nothing to fear 
from them: for association has discovered a new ‘ passional’ 
theory. Rejecting the nonsensical dogmas concerning ‘the 
depravity of human nature,’ the teaching of the new school 
runs somewhat as follows. 

The active sensitive principle is the root of twelve pas- 
sions. ‘There are, first, five sensitive passions, that is to say, 
what unenlightened civilizees call the five senses—sight, 
hearing, smell, taste, arid touch. 

Next come four affective passions, viz.: friendship, love, 
ambition, paternity. 

And last of all, the three distributive or directing passions : 
emulative, alternating, and composite. 

The immediate tendencies of the first five are to ‘ elegance, 
riches, and‘material harmonies : of the next four, to ‘ groups, 
and passional harmonies ;’ and of the last three, to ‘series, 
and concert of masses:’ while the collective tendency of 
the whole is to ‘ wnityism, which in the dialect of association 
means ‘a tendency to universal unity in weights, measures, 
languages, customs, social relations, etc. etc., and to univer- 
sal association, and to the administrative unity of the globe.’ 

And now our author shall speak for himself. 


‘ The first nine passions in the table, the five Sensitive and the 
four Affective, are well known. If these passions be fully devel- 
oped and counterbalanced, they direct man rightly, to health and 
the enjoyment of his sensual faculties. But in our present soci- 
eties, so far from being developed and satisfied, they are suppress- 
ed and outraged in every way. A few rich enjoy the luxuries 
of the table, while the great mass are reduced to a miserable and 
monotonous food, of which, even, they have not always a suffi- 
ciency. No doubt fine music, the contemplation of agreeable 
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objects in nature and the fine arts, and fragrant perfumes, contribute 
to health: if a system could be organized by which they could 
be effectually introduced, we would find them exercising a power- 
ful influence. Who can think of fully enjoying them? Not even 
the rich. With the cares and vexations of life, all its more deli- 
cate enjoyments are overlooked and neglected. In our incohe- 
rent cities, devoid of harmonic architecture, we are exposed to 
heat and rains for want of permanent awnings over our sidewalks ; 
to the stenches of sewers and gutters ; to the din of carts; the 
cries of street venders ; and to a miasmatic atmosphere. How 
beautifully would the harmonies of a Phalanx contrast with our 
civilized cities ;—there the freshness and loveliness of nature could 
be united with the gaiety and enjoyments of social life and ex- 
tended relations! After taste, the most important sense to satisfy 
is that of sight, which like the others is offended in every way ; 
the dark and filthy workshops of civilization, are alone suflicient 
to disgust the workmen; its monotonous and tiresome fields, to 
deaden all enthusiasm for nature. ‘The four affective passions, 
Friendship, Love, Ambition, and Paternity, are equally smothered 
and perverted by the present system. 

‘It may be thought that the passion Paternity causes no evil; it 
produces, it is true, noactive disorder like love, but it is the source 
of infinite selfishness ; a man entrenched in his isolated house- 
hold, with few relations with the beings around him, is indiffer- 
ent to their welfare and happiness. If the children of a poor fa- 
mily a few houses off, be neglected—brought up in ignorance, 
perhaps half the time ‘without food, huddled away in damp cellars 
—he does not feel for them; and in truth, when we reflect upon 
the anxieties with which almost every man is loaded in civiliza- 
tion, who has a family to bring up, it is not surprising.’ pp. 162, 
163, 4, 5. 


As to the directive passions, of the emulative we are 
told : 


‘The satisfaction of this passion is so imperative a want of the 
human mind, that in the absence of real rivalries, it seeks with 
avidity In our present societies fictitious ones, at the theatre, in 
novels, or at cards. If a party be given, some artificial intrigue 
must be created for the guests, cards must be put in their hands, 
or a political cabal concerted. No being, for example, is more 
miserable than a courtier exiled toa little town, where he is with- 
out intrigue ; or a merchant retired from business, notwithstanding 
his wealth, and suddenly withdrawn from his mercantile projects 
and schemes, which are intrigues in their way, and which are 
very numerous.’ p. 167. 
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But the composite above all; like its namesake in archi- 
tecture, it conglomerates beauties, and improves on ex- 
cellence. The reader must not be deprived of Mr. Bris- 
bane’s very striking illustration of the workings of this pas- 
sional element of our nature: therefore, ladies and gentle- 
men, you are respectfully invited to a dinner party, in the 
banqueting hall of the Phalanx. 


‘ Let us suppose our reader is invited to a sumptuous banquet, 
where every delicacy that can please the palate isprovided. The 
rooms are splendid, and he is with friends, between himself and 
whom exists perfect sympathy of characters, which is increased 
by identity of tastes in many of their occupations, and by recip- 
rocal good offices. ‘Two passions are here developed and satis- 
fied : the pleasures of the table and the charm of friendship ;— 
upon this the Composite begins to act: an effusion of feeling and 
an enthusiasm take place, which permit the spontaneous action 
of the sympathies of the heart, without any of the restraints or 
calculations of interest. If we suppose strains of fine music at 
intervals, we add another source of charm; and three passions, 
one affective and two sensitive, are satisfied. Where find ano- 
ther affective to increase the intensity of the Composite? We 
may find it in love, if we suppose some ladies present, one of 
whom our reader admires, and whose addresses are favorably re- 
ceived; but we will seek it in preference in ambition. Our 
reader, by a careful study of the mechanism of the Groups and 
Series, has comprehended that it is a wonderful law, which dis- 
tributes the harmonies of the passions, as the musical scale or 

gamut distributes the harmonies of sounds ; and that the passions 
thus developed, are the sublimest work of the Divinity, the source 
of all pleasure, the charm of life, the stimulant to useful industry. 
He is also convinced, that civilization with its thousand systems 
of repression and constraint, is a labyrinth of error; the other 
guests concur with him in this opinion ; he is called upon for a 
speech ; he rises, and in an eloquent manner vindicates the wis- 
dom of the Divinity in the creation of the passions, the dignity of 
human nature, when those passions are harmoniously developed, 
the nobleness of labor, when the stimulants, which the Groups 
and Series call forth, are applied to it, and when it has as object 
the cultivation and embellishment of the vast globe ; he then points 
out the high destiny reserved to man, the possibility of its reali- 
zation, and concludes by showing how every sentiment of justice 
and charity to mankind, calls upon the good will of men to aid 
in accomplishing this great object. His discourse is received 
with unbounded applause by all the guests, already predisposed 
by the action of the Composite to bursts of enthusiasm: his am- 
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bition is fully satisfied ; a fourth passion increases the intensity 
of his exaltation and delight.’ p. 169. 


There it is for you, a genuine ‘ feast of reason,’ as well as 
of the fat things wherewith the barbarous civilizee delight- 
eth his animal ; appetite. 

And thus, under the potent working of the composite, all 
elements of discord are to be hushed into a quiet, delightful, 
and most exhilarating harmony. Dinner speeches are pro- 
verbially profound. “Prompted usually by the inspiration of 
Bacchus, they require the presence of the same divinity to 
make an appropriate auditory. But not so in the oratorical 
feasts of the Phalanx. ‘The specimen before us aflords ample 
proof that a man may succeed as well under the inspiration 
of association, in making himself appear oracularly ridiculous, 
as the most approved “drunken declaimer on record. In 
short, a man may wear motley and play the fool in more 
ways than one. ‘Industrial ambition, called into exercise 
by the potent influence of the composite, is a very short road 
to the enviable celebrity. 

But we must go on with our author. Though in associa- 
tion there is to be no poverty and no theft ; though every man 
1s to see clearly that it is his interest and his happiness to work ; 
and though industry is to be made all-attractive ; yet the 
emulative passion is to be called into activity by the compe- 
tilion between group and group, specie and specie, (our au- 
thor has made this singular to species, not we,) and Phalanx 
with Phalanx. But it is to be a loving strife :—no envy, no 
malice, no uncharitableness, are to mingle their bitter drops 
with the feelings engendered in the contest. If, for instance, 
Phalanx A. makes better potatoes, or trains better horses 
than Phalanx B., and consequently makes more riches by 
the sale, though the acquisition of riches be the great duty 
of man, yet will the defeated Phalanx acquiesce with the 
most placid loveliness of temper, and with an affectionate 
embrace and congratulatory smile yield the honor and the 
profit without a murmur to its more successful rival. And 
what is to produce this marvellous manifestation of philan- 
thropic acquiescence? ‘That panacea for all human woes 
—association. But who, (perchance our readers will ask,) 
who constitute this association? Men and women with like 
passions to your own. If the association never gets into a 
passion, and in its loss of temper, indulges in some vitupera- 
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tion, and permits the black froth of envy to boil over, it is 
because the association, as such, has no heart. ‘There is no 
mouthpiece to this marvellous creation of modern philan- 
thropy, through which it may pour our its curses, or vomit 
forth its hatred and mortification under defeat. No, no. The 
association is a very moral concern. No one ever saw it 
drunk or heard it utter a syllable of profanity. But what 
then? Those awful corporate curses of the stupid civilizees, 
called banks, never tarry over the wine cup, nor imitate the 
wicked example of ‘our armies,’ (which, according to Cor- 
poral T'rim,) ‘swore terribly in Flanders.’ But they cheat 
and rob. Who cheats and robs? ‘The abstraction called a 
bank, or the zndiriduals who handle the money, and discount 
the notes and sell the exchanges? How can any corporate 
body do wrong but through the conduct of the individuals 
composing it, combined in masses to countenance each other 
in the iniquity? And what magical charm is there in an 
association for agriculture or any thing else, formed for the 
avowed purpose of making money, that can so soften the 
unfortunately natural asperities of human nature, as that no 
complaints, no backbitings shall be heard from its individual 
members in depreciation of a similar and more successful 
association. The passions of human nature will be carried 
into every society, whether it congregate within the walls of 
a palace as a Phalanx, or encounter the wear and tear of 
every-day life in the common world. There is no help for 
it but in the improvement of men and women as individuals. 
Make emulation, and the basest of all emulation in the race, 
fur money merely, the motive, and envy is the natural 
result. 

But we fear that we are detaining our readers too long 
with these simple truths. Pass we on then to a vastly im- 
portant feature in every society that is not in astate of bar- 
barism. We mean education. How 1s this to be managed 
in association? Much after the mechanical mode of every 
thing else. All are puppets, that must move according to 
the will and direction of the few, who, after all, control the 
master spring of the machinery. The children are to be 
classified into sucklings from 0 to one year old, the weaned 
from one to two years, &c., and to be trained in the nurse- 
ries of the association. Surrender your babes, ye fond mo- 
thers! Away with ‘the sacred duties of nature.’ Hear 
the philanthropist, who to a favorite theory sacrifices feel- 
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ings implanted by God himself, and showing the impress of 
his hand in the ‘instinct even of the brute that loves and 
cherishes and protects its young. 


‘In spite of all that is preached of the sacred duties of Nature, 
there is not a married couple who are not more or less tired of the 
cares which infants require, of the filthy and repugnant services 
which their weakness demands.’ p. 402. 


Say not too hastily that our author has no heart. Let us 
redeem him from the charge of inhumanity, His theory 
has but misled him. The better feelings of the man, per- 
haps it may be of the parent also, (we know not,) have else- 
where broken out in spite of him; and if they fail to 
harmonize with what we have Just quoted, we can readily 
pardon the sacrifice of his consistency to his benevolence. 


‘Attraction is, in the hands of God, a magic wand, which ena- 
bles him to secure from love and pleasure the performance of 
work which man can alone obtain by constraint or violence. It 
gives a charm to functions which are in themselves the most re- 
pulsive. What is more disagreeable than the care of a young 
infant, with its dirt, cries, and helplessness ? how does God trans- 
form into pleasure a care so repugnant ? He gives the mother pas- 
sional attraction for this disagreeable duty ; he merely makes use 
of his magic prerogative—that of imparting attraction. Before it 
the best founded causes of disgust disappear, and are changed 
into pleasures.’ p. 459. 


This is truth, because this is nature. But let us go back 
to the nurseries of the Phalanx. They are to be two in 
number, The sucklings and the weaned are to be divided 
into the quiet, or good-natured, the restless, or noisy, and 
the turbulent, or intractable. Having thus assorted them, 
as one would shot, into double B., single B., and mustard 
seed, two nurseries are to be provided for the sucklings, and 
two for the weaned, and each nursery must contain three 
rooms for the three classes above designated, with abundance 
of side rooms for nurses and doctors. The turbulent, how- 
ever, must not live within ear shot of the other two. The 
mother need give herself no trouble even to look after her 
child, for nurses will be provided who understand all its 
wants, and the mode of satisfying them far better than she 
does. At the age of six months, the greatest care will be 
taken to refine the senses of the children, and to give them 
corporal dexterity. Trios and quartettes will be sung three 
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or four times a day in the nurseries to indoctrinate them in 
the science of music. Babies, as everybody knows, will 
cry, but they will cry less in association than out of it, for 
the turbulent and intractable will be placed in a room 
full of similar characters, and our author says the most 
noisy will cease when brought into contact with a dozen as 
noisy as himself. We should have supposed that each would 
strive to ascertain who could cry loudest ; but probably we 
are wrong. ‘The nurses of this department must have 
an agreeable occupation, singing trios and quartettes three 
or four times a day. The dear little creatures will have 
each, beside its cradle, a little elastic mat, suspended on a 
frame, about four feet from the floor, and surrounded with 
a silken net ; and there it may lie and kick and cry in concert 
with its interesting companions, whom it may see, but not 
touch. At the age of two years, it will have bawled itself 
into a state of quiescence befitting an animated machine of 
the Phalanx, and is forthwith advanced into the order of 
little commencers, and elevated to the important duty of as- 
sorting peas. Would the reader wish to see the process 
described? Here it is: 


‘The room used for the purpose will contain an inclined table, 
on the lower side of which are several cavities ; two children 
between three and four vears of age are seated at the upper side ; 
they pod the peas, which roll to the lower side, where three Lit- 
tle Commencers of the ages of twenty-five, thirty and thirty-five 
months are seated, who have merely to separate the smaller from 
the larger peas. 

‘The smallest are wanted for the more delicate kinds of cookery, 
the middle-sized for the more common kinds, and the largest for 
soup. The child of thirty-five months first selects the smallest 
peas, which are the most difficult to cull ; it passes all the large and 
middle-sized to the next cavity, where the child of thirty months 
is seated, who shoves in turn to the third cavity what appears 
large, returns to the first what appears small, and gathers in a bas- 
ket all the middle-sized. The child seated at the third cavity has 
very little to do; it pushes back a few middle-sized peas to the 
second child, and merely collects in its basket the large ones. 

‘Tt is at the third cavity that the new-comer is seated : it will 
take great pride in pushing the large peas into a basket, and in 
performing this trifling operation, it will imagine that it has done 
as much as its companions. 

‘The work will interest and excite an emulation in the young 
child, and in a few days it will be able to replace the child 
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twenty-five months old. As soon as it can perform this little 
work, a badge of distinction is given it to show that it is a mem- 
ber of the group.’ pp. 408, 9. 


But suppose the little fellow should take a fancy to shoot 
his peas at his neighbor ? 

To go on however with this hopeful protege of the Phalanx. 
‘We come now,’ (says our author,) ‘to an interesting class 
of children, to a class which at the age of four years “knows 
how to make money.’ Of course, th ewhole system, for some 
time to come, consists in requiring of the child one species 
or other of work, and his education is confined to the mate- 
rial portion of his being. The only intellectual exercise 
seems to be in teaching him that nothing on this earth is so 
important as making money. Afterward, when ‘industrial 
occupations’ have whetted his curiosity, he may begin to 
cultivate his mind, and then the whole process of education 
consists in the teacher’s telling the child a lie! This is the 
short French process to learning. Is it doubted? Then be 
ashamed of your incredulity. 


‘ Edmund, for example, who is six years old, has a passion for 
pheasants and violets, and takes an active part with the Groups 
which are devoted to their care and cultivation. 

‘'To induce Edmund to attend the schools, resort will not be had 
to paternal authority or to the fear of punishment; the hope even 
of rewards should not be held out. Edmund, and children of his 
age, must be induced to solicit instruction. How can this result 
be effected ? By exciting their curiosity and producing an impres- 
sion upon the senses, which are the natural guides of the child. 

‘'The Mentor, who presides over the Group of children occu- 
pied with the care of pheasants, and aids them with his advice, 
brings with them to their meeting, a large book containing engra- 
vings of all the various species of pheasants, among which are 
those of their Phalanx. 

‘ Engravings are the delight of children five and six years old 
—they examine them with eager curiosity. Under these pretty 
pictures, is a short description of the birds; two or three are ex- 
plained to the children ; they wish to hear the others read, but the 
Mentor has not time to comply with their wish. 

‘This is a stratagem which is made use of with the younger or- 
ders of children; it is understood that all those to whom they 
apply, shall say that they have not time to explain to them what 
they wish to know ; the instruction which they solicit, is adroitly 
refused them, and they are told if they wish to know so many 
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things, they have only to learn how to read; some children are 
pointed out not older than themselves, who, possessing this know- 
ledge, are admitted to the library of the younger age. 

‘The Mentor then takes away the book containing the pretty 
pictures, which he says is wanted in the school. ‘The same 
stratagem is used with the children cultivating violets ; their cu- 
riosity is excited without being fully satisfied. 

‘Edmund is piqued at the disappointment which he has met 
with in the two groups, and wishes to learn how to read, in order 
to gain adinittance to the library and see the large books which 
contain so many pretty pictures. Edmund communicates his pro- 
ject to his companion Henry, and they together form the noble 
plot of learning how to read. ‘This desire once awakened and 
manifested, they will be aided in satisfying it; but in Association 
means must be devised to induce them to solicit instruction. 
Their progress will be a great deal more rapid when study is the 
effect of attraction. 

‘The same system should be applied to all branches of studies, 
such as writing, grammar, etc. A double inducement, like con- 
certed refusals and innocent stratagems, which awaken emula- 
tion, will always be resorted to.’ pp. 432, 3, 4, 5. 


But the child thus cheated by falsehood, and taught prac- 
tically that it is lawful to violate truth, grows older, and per- 
chance finds his place in what association terms ‘ the Little 
Hordes. The plan is, to make the most servile and disgust- 
ing occupations dignified and delightful. The little hordes, 
in short, are to be the scavengers of the Phalanx, and to de- 
vote themselves to what Mr. Brisbane, with euphonious deli- 
cacy of speech, calls ‘filthy functions.’ The sinks, the 
sewers, and the stable-yards, are to furnish them with at- 
tractive occupations : to a second class, a dexterity of man- 
ipulation in the destruction of reptiles, insects, &c. is neces- 
sary. Now it must be confessed that to us it presents a seem- 
ingly hopeless task to make such labors attractive ; but not so 
toour author, for human nature 1s accommodated me his theory 
with great facility. ‘No passion, (says he) ‘is more marked 
in children from ten to twelve years of age, than that of filth 
and dirt.’ We never knew, by the way, that dirt was one of 
the passions, until now; Mr. Brisbane has forgotten to class 
itin his table, so that we know not whether to call it sensi- 
tive, affective, or distributive. But hear our author, 


‘If we do not wish to change the passions, we must find means 
of making use of this taste, which Nature, it is evident, gives to 
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one half of children. The combined order will, in the corpora- 
tion of the Little Hordes, make a most precious use in social 
equilibrium of this pretended depravity of taste. 

‘The taste for dirty occupations is harmless and without preten- 
sion in young children; it takes a higher flight in those from nine 
to twelve; they carry it from the simple to the compound, and plot 
vast plans of filthy roguery. 

‘ Whence comes this inclination for filth in boys from ten to 
twelve? Is it a defect of education, or want of precepts? It is 
neither, for the more you preach to them against it, the more they 
will persevere in it. Is it depravity? Nature then must be de- 
praved, for it is she who gives them this passion! If the system 
of Attraction be true in all its detail, this attraction must be given 
for a useful purpose, inasmuch as it is so strong with a majority 
of children of this age. 

‘This enigma cannot be solved in civilization ; Association ex- 
plains it; the taste for dirt is a necessary impulse to enlist chil- 
dren in the corporation of the Little Hordes, to induce them to 
undergo gaily the disgust connected with dirty work, and to open 
for themselves, in filthy functions, a vast career of industrial glory 
and unitary philanthropy.’ pp. 444, 5, 6. 


Is health to suffer in these unwholesome occupations ? 
Not at all. 


‘In taking upon themselves the performance of mephitical fune- 
tions, in which the health of the laboring mass at present is fre- 
quently undermined, children in the Combined order will never 
expose theirs, being always well cleaned and perfumed before 
and after a short period of labor.’ p. 446. 


Quite a demand for scented soaps, and cologne, we appre- 
hend, in this department of the Phalanx. 

But strong as the passion of filth is, after all it seems to 
need some stimulants and rewards. What are they? ‘A 
few honors: the first rank at parades, a salute of supremacy, 
the privilege of commencing important undertakings, and 
of occupying difficult posts.’ But is all this enough ? It 
would seem not: for the disgusting labors of the little 
hordes are to be prompted by an excess of benevolence, a 
beautiful illustration of universal friendship taking the direc- 
tion of a specific noble charity. 





‘This problem is solved by the Little Hordes ; they will exer- 
cise the only branch of charity, which will remain to be perform- 
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ed in the Combined order. ‘There will be no more poor to suc- 
cor, no more captives to deliver,no more slaves to free ; the per- 
formance of filthy and degrading functions consequently will 
alone remain, and they will be assumed by children. ‘This is a 
charity of a high order, as it will preserve from social inequality 
and abasement the poorer, and, as a consequence, the middle 
classes of society. It will establish that fraternity—that free in- 
tercourse between all classes, which has been so long the dream 
of politicians and philosophers.’ p. 449. 


Honor rest upon you, oh you philanthropic little horde of 
voluntary little skunks! ye self-denying band of self-made 
pole-cats in the cause of suffering humanity! hold up your 
filthy paws and ery aloud, 


‘ Not all the spices of Arabia can sweeten this little hand.’ 





Love sometimes wafts its tenderness upon the bosom of a 
sigh, that comes upon the lover’s sense with fragrance richer 
than the rose can give ; but ye, witha benevolence more ex- 
panded than that of individual love, diffuse your odors 
through a wider sphere, and perfume yourselves into immor- 
tality as public benefactors. 

But enough. Our readers may, from our quotations and 
remarks, eather some insight into the objects and leading 
features of M. Fourier’s school of philosophy. We cannot 
but think such a school] could have originated only with one 
accustomed to French society and modes of living. Those 
who have resided in France are aware that its system of 
social life is essentially different from that of England or of 
the United States. There is in truth very little in France 
of what we call home feelings. The arrangements of so- 
ciety all have an eye to the bustle of excitement. There are 
no hallowed hours of domestic enjoyment, consecrated in 
the hearts of the people generally to the indulgence of do- 
mestic affections and enjoyments. A Phalanx might suit for 
a time Frenchmen, with all its excitements, its . parade of 
architectural grandeur, its show of banners and pavilions, 
and its romantic dreams of the perfectibility of human na- 
ture: though we think it doubtful ; but sure we are that it 
never would satisfy the heart of the man whose associations 
were linked with the recollections of a happy home. Me- 
mory would call up to such an one the delights of his boy- 
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hood, by the side of his mother, surrounded with brothers 
and sisters ; and the petty bickerings of childhood would all 
be forgotten in the pleasant remembrance of many an hour of 
joyousness such as the heart of childhood only can feel, and 
many ascene of endearment such as the domestic circle 
alone can furnish. The very objects of the nursery, the lo- 
calities of the room, all come back—aye, even when time has 
so loosed the bonds of memory that almost every thing else 
is forgotten—with a distinctness that sends back old age, tot- 
tering on the brink of the grave, to find its last earthly en- 
joyment in living over again tle hopes and joys of childhood’s 
sunny hours. The heart has memories that cannot die. 
The rough rubs of the world cannot obliterate them. They 
are memories of home, early home. ‘There is magic in the 
very sound. There is the old tree under which the light- 
hearted boy swung in many a summer day, yonder “the 
river in which he learned to swim, there the house in 
which he knew a parent’s love, and found a parent’s pro- 
tection—nay, there is the room in which he romped with bro- 
ther or with sister, long since, alas ! Jaid in the yard in which 
he must soon be gathered, overshadowed by yon old church, 
whither with a joyous troop like himself he has often follow- 
ed his parents to worship with, and hear the good old man 
who gave him to God in baptism. Why, even the very 
schoolhouse, associated in youthful days with thoughts of 
ferula and tasks, now comes back to bring pleasant remem- 
brances of many an attachment there formed, many an oc- 
casion that called forth some generous exhibition of the no- 
blest traits of human nature. There he learned to feel some 
of his best emotions. ‘There, perchance, he first met the 
being who by her love and tenderness in after life has made 
a home for himself, happier even than that which his child- 
hood knew. ‘There are certain feelings of humanity, and 
those too among the best, that can find an appropriate place 
for their exercise only by one’s own fireside, ‘There is a sa- 
credness in the privacy of that spot which it were a species 
of desecration to violate. He who seeks wantonly to invade 
it, is neither more nor less than a villain: and hence there 
exists no surer test of the debasement of morals in a com- 
munity, than the disposition to tolerate in any mode the man 
who disregards the sanctities of private life. In the turmoil 
of the world, let there be at least one spot where poor man 
may find affection that is disinterested, where he may in- 
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dulge a confidence that is not likely to be abused. The 
halls of a crowded saloon in the Phalanx may amuse fora 
time, but they are no substitute for the less ostentatious yet 
better enjoyments of home, where children group around the 
knees of parents, and are taught practically the beauty, nay, 
the holiness, of the thousand little kindnesses that make life 
pleasant. If therefore we had no other objection to this new 
outbreak of French philanthropy, it is enough in our minds 
to condenin it, that if it would give, as its friends contend, 
‘colossal riches,’ it gives no home in which to humanize man, 
and teach him the feelings that alone will enable him to 
reach the true destiny of his being, and use his wealth as a 
steward that must one day give account. n 


THE CHARACTER WRITERS. 


PROSE literature has always been less studied and looked 

up to by critics than the poetical, with much injustice. 
Poetry represents with more constancy the elements of 
human nature, its faith, hope, and desire ; it has more in it 
of man than society ; it dwells in generalities and splendid 
abstractions of thought and virtue; it 1s not immediately 
identified with action ; it is more philosophical than histor- 
ical. ‘True poetry never perishes out of whatever time or 
country it is spoken, for its truth is universal. What the 
heart of man is in one age, it is in all. At some periods it 
is true the poet speaks with more directness and force; at 
other times, under the influence of bad taste or bad manners, 
he is not heard at all; but whatever he produces, that 
is genuine remains, Poetry is constant as religion. New 
forms of injustice do not alter the nature of suffering or 
heroism ; new social benefits leave hope still; there is ever 
the cry of joy when a man is born into the world, the 
sigh when he goes from it. The lyrist David is the truest 
poet that ever wrote; and no two nations ever presented 
more diverse conditions than the kingdom of Judah and the 
democracy of the United States. The humanity of the Jew 
is the humanity of the newest new philosopher or socialist. 
‘Qh that I had wings like a dove; then would I flee away, 
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and be at rest,’ is the most natural expression of that noble 
discontent of the soul which all our subsequent physical 
benefits have not since diminished. The scholar in his 
silent study, or the pure-minded thinker among his fellow 
men, smitten with the love of truth, still longs after her, 
‘like as the hart desireth the water-brooks.’ The desires 
of the reformer are all summed up im that bold figure of 
prophecy, ‘truth shall flourish out of the earth, and right- 
eousness hath looked down from heaven.’ It is this univer- 
sality that gives to poetry its greatest charm: it has nothing 
mean, temporary, or conventional, but ever speaks the wish 
of the heart. We frequently forget the author, and breathe 
aloud his thoughts as if they were our own. By what 
beautiful art of suggestion, do such thoughts as these of 
Drummond seem to arise as peaceful angels out of the trou- 
bled sea of human affairs |— 


SLEEP, silence’ child, sweet father of soft rest, 
Prince whose approach peace to all mortals brings, 
Indifferent host to shepherds and to kings, 

Sole comforter of minds which are oppress’d ; 
Lo, by thy charming rod, all breathing things 
Lie slumb’ Ting, with foreetfulness possess °d, 
And yet o’er me to spread thy drowsy wings 
Thou spar’st, alas! who cannot be thy guest. 
Since Iam thine, O come, but with that face 
To inward light ehhiet thou art wont to show, 
With feigned solace ease a true felt woe ; 

Or if, deaf god, thou do deny that grace, 

Come as thou wilt, and what thou wilt bequeath, 
I long to kiss the image of my death. 


This universality fails when we come to prose, which is 
certainly less of an art than poetry, for it is subject to the 
control of a great variety of principles—while the elements 
of poetry are few and simple. Wit, the staple of prose, is 
mutable ; the passion of poetry is eternal. Prose is versa- 
tile, varying , and reflects every aspect of society. It has 
the widest comprehension i in literature, wider even than in 
M. Jourdain’s definition, tout ce qui n’est point vers est prose, 
for it very often includes a great deal of what is called verse. 
Yet the minor prose is worthy of study, though compara- 
tively neglected. We have many lives of the poets, and 
numerous pocket editions, while the works of prose writers 
of superior worth are entirely overlooked. The prose of 
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Milton was found out long after his poetry became popular ; 
De Foe, save by Robinson Crusoe, has not yet the rank in 
English literature to which his other writings entitle him ; 
the manly, sensible Fuller is known only to theologians ; and 
Cowley is condemned as a metaphysical poet, while he is 
not fairly known for his prose essays. A liberal spirit of 
criticism would have long since discovered the great merit 
that is yet hidden in English prose literature. The pamphlets 
and prose tracts of diflerent times are at least as worthy of 
investigation as the songs of the same period ; yet there are 
societies formed for the recovery of the one, while the others 
are permitted to perish. ‘There are many departments of 
prose as yet unoccupied by the critics and book-makers. 
We want a philosophical and critical history of English 
pulpit literature ; a history of the novel, or popular fiction, 
before the days ‘of Fielding; a view of the miscellaneous 
prose literature of Queen “Elizabeth's time ; a history of 
newspapers ; a history of the essay ; and even a separate 
history of the character writers might, in proper hands, be of 
very great value. 

The character writers formed a peculiar style, and crea- 
ted a department of English literature, which, greatly in 
vogue in the seventeenth century, is not out of use at the 
present day, though its manner has somewhat varied. In 
the times of Fuller, Bishop Earle, Sir Thomas Overbury, 
Bishop Hall, and others who cultivated it, character writing 
Was as much an art as magazine writing is now. The char- 
acters were the forerunners of the sketches of manners, 
humorous tales, and essays in the modern light literature, 
the absence of which they partly supplied, and as the enter- 
tainment of our ancestors,if for no other reason, are entitled 
to some attention at ourhands, Overbury’s characters soon 
passed through sixteen editions, and Earle’s six in five years. 
In the appendix to the latter, fifty-seven books or other com- 
positions of this kind are enumerated before the year 1700. 
The main interest which attaches to them, is of contempo- 
rary portraits of the manners and people of the times; though 
we should be careful to look well at the author before we 
suffer his waggery to pass for earnest. The character was 
in truth a very artificial style of composition. In the sense 
it was adopted by these writers, it might be defined as a for- 
mal description of a man, his manners and personal traits, 
heightened by wit or sentiment. It seizes upon the pictur- 
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esque points, and amplifies or refines till we see very little of 
the subject, but chiefly the author himself degenerating often 
from the moralist into the buffoon. This 1s the danger to 
which this class of writing is exposed. False or misapptied 
wit and affectation will take the place of genuine philosophy, 
practical ac quaintance with real life, and that deep know- 
ledge of one’s own self that must precede our acquaintance 
with others, It is much easier for a man of cleverness to 
sit at his desk and manufacture puns and quaint expressions, 
than go out into the world and learn to know men as they 
really, are, penetrate the exterior of fashion or beggary, 
and balance the puzzled sheet of social morality, The for- 
mality of character writing was the cause of its abuses ; 

it had to be piquant and picturesque, and was often obliged 
to be overdrawn and exaggerated. A look it always per- 
verted into a stare. It was made up from books, not from 
actual life. As it has been described by Overbury—‘it is 
a picture (real or personal) quaintly drawn in various colors, 
all of them heightened by one shadowing: it is a quick and 
soft touch of many strings, all shutting up in one musical 
close ; it is wit’s descant on any plain song.’ The object 
was to get hold of an absurdity in manners or opinion, and 
make the most of it. Tradesmen out of repute, tailors, 
money lenders, catchpoles, players, tobacco-sellers, and 
the general stock of buts, were set up as targets for the 
nimble arrows of wits, ‘the odoriferous flowers of fancy, 
the jerks of invention.’ Doubtless it was by the constant 
perusal of works like these, that the popular mind was 
strengthened, as well in its prejudices as in its good resolves. 
The characters might be regarded as out-of-door commen- 
taries on the parts “of the drama ; the stage horror,of Shy- 
lock or Sir Giles Overreach, was confirmed by the quiet 
page which set forth, in the labored judgment of antithesis, 
and with the sharp pen of satire, the devilish profession of 
the usurer. We regret that the prejudices of the day were 
not oftener surmounted by the wit of the writer; there 
was a serious interest, which was not often overlooked, it is 
true ; on matters of gentlemanly character, feeling or ele- 
vated thought, but the humorous point prevailed always, if 
necessary, at the expense of truth. The age of Elizabeth 
was not the age of satire, a weapon which acquired a keener 
edge long afterwards in the hands of Butler and Swift. Re- 
form too was then confined to the state and politics, (though 
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not in fashion there,) and had not descended to individuals as 
members of society. ‘The period was one of courtly care 
and caution, wordly wise though it produced poets ; diplo- 
macy was part of private education as the practical morality 
of Bacon’s essays exhibits; the maxim was that of Burn’s 
advice to his young friend ; 


Conceal yoursel as weel’s you can 
Frae critical dissection, 

But keek thro’ ev’ry other man, 
Wr’ sharpen’d, slee inspection. 


Sir Thomas Overbury, the circumstances of whose tragi- 
cal death remain a perpetual disgrace to the court of James 
I., left behind him a volume of poetry and characters that 
would never lead us to suspect the disasters of his life. it 
is characterized by a spirit of good humor and good sense, 
and deals not so much in satire as a vein of ridicule, for 
which nobody is made the worse. Overbury wrote better 
poetry in prose than he did in verse. It would be difficult 
to find in his poem of the Wife, an equal number of lines to 
set off against the ‘Character of a Fair and Happy Milk- 
maid.’ Izaak Walton alludes to this, and should have quoted 
the whole, to set in the choice framework of his prose with — 
the poems of Marlowe and Raleigh. We give it entire, for 
it is, throughout, in the happiest sentimental vein of the old 
poets. 


A Fair and Happy Milkmatd—|s a country wench, that is so 
far from making herself beautiful by art, that one look of hers is 
able to put all face physic out of countenance. She knows a fair 
look is but a dumb orator to commend virtue ; therefore, minds it 
not. All her excellences stand in her so silently, as if they had 
stolen upon her without her knowledge. ‘The lining of her ap- 
parel, which is herself, is far better than outsides of tissue; for 
though she be not arrayed in the spoils of the silkworm, she is 
decked in innocence, a far better wearing. She doth not, with 
lying long in bed, spoil both her complexion and condition ; na- 
ture hath taught her too, immoderate sleep is rust to the soul; she 
rises, therefore, with chanticleer, her dame’s cock, and at night 
makes the lamb her curfew. In milking a cow, and straining the 
teats through her fingers, it seems that so sweet a milk-press 
makes the milk whiter or sweeter; for never came almond glore, 
or aromatic ointment on her palm to taint it. The golden ears of 
corn fall and kiss her feet when she reaps them, as if they wished 
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to be bound and led prisoners by the same hand that felled them. 
Her breath is her own, which scents all the year long of June, 
like a new made haycock. She makes her hand hard with labor, 
and her heart soft with pity ; and when winter evenings fall early, 
siting at her merry wheel, she sings defiance to the ‘eiddy wheel 
of fortune. She doth all things with sO sweet a grace, it seems 
ignorance will not suffer her to do ill, being her mind is to do well. 
She bestows her year’s wages at next fair, and in choosing her 
garments, counts no bravery in the world like decency. ‘The 
garden and beehive are all her physic and surgery, and she lives 
the longer for it. She dares go alone and unfold sheep in the 
night, and fears no manner of "Il, because she means none ; yet, 
to say truth, she is never alone, but j is still accompanied with ‘old 
songs, honest thoughts, and prayers, but short ones; yet they 
have their efficacy, in that they are not palled with ensuing idle 
cogitations. Lastly, her dreams are so chaste, that she dare 
tell them ; only a Friday’s dream is all her superstition ; that she 
conceals for fear of anger. Thus lives she; and all her care 1s, 
she may die in the spring time, to have store of flowers stuck 
upon her winding sheet.* 


Bishop Earle, the successor of Overbury among the char- 
acter writers, followed the fortunes of Charles I., and at the 
restoration reached the dignity of Bishop of Salisbury. 
Clarendon has left the finest eulogium upon his memory in 
one of the most delicate compliments ever conceived. ‘He 
was amongst the few excellent men who never had, nor ever 
could have, an enemy, but such a one who was an enemy 
to all learning and virtue, and therefore, would never make 
himself known.’ He was the contemporary of Izaak Wal- 
ton, who had great good taste in the appreciation of charac- 
ter, and who mentions him in the life of Hooker, as the 
successor to the virtues of that prelate. His writings show 
him to be eminently a man of sense and humor, and no 
mean philosopher in his insight into the ‘piece of the world? 
which fell under his observation.t Overbury served an un- 
worthy courtier, and may have written more for the fash- 
ion of writing, than out of the deep feeling which this kind 











* Characters, or Witty Descriptions of the Properties of Sundry Persons. 
Overbury’s Miscellaneous W orks. Ed. 1756. 
+ His book is entitled ‘ Microcosmography; or a Piece of the World 


Discovered ;’ in essays and characters. Edited by Philip Bliss. London, 
1811. 
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of writing ought to inspire. Earle adds to the character of 
the Christian bishop by his sense of humanity; he, with the 
best divines, shows more of the man than the clergyman. 
The following ‘characters’ illustrate his habitual elevation of 
thought, and knowing, discreet mind. 


A Contemplative Man—Is a scholar in this great university— 
the world ; and the same his book and study. He cloisters not 
his meditations in the narrow darkness of a room, but sends them 
abroad with his eyes, and his brain travels with his feet. He 
looks upon man from a high tower, and sees him trulier at this 
' distance in his infirmities and poorness. Nature admits him as 
a partaker of her sports, and asks his approbation, as it were, of 
her own works and variety. He comes not in company, because 
he would not be solitary, but finds discourse enough with himself, 
and his own thoughts are his excellent playfellows. He looks 
not upon a thing as a yawning stranger at novelties, but his search 
is more mysterious and inward, and he spells heaven out of earth. 
He knits his observations together, and makes a ladder of them 
all to climb to God. He is free from vice, because he has no oc- 
casion to employ it, and is above those ends that make men wick- 
ed. He has learnt all that can here be taught him, and comes 
now to heaven to see more. 


A Plausible Man—Is one that would fain run an even path in 
the world, and jut against no man. His conversation is a kind of 
continual compliment, and his life a practice of manners. The 
relation he bears to others, a kind of fashionable respect, not 
friendship but friendliness, which is equal to all and general, and 
his kindnesses seldom exceed courtesies. He loves not deeper 
mutualities, because he would not take sides, nor hazard himself 
on displeasures, which he principally avoids. At your first ac- 
quaintance with him, he is exceeding kind and friendly, and at 
your twentieth meeting after, but friendly still. He is one rather 
well thought on than beloved, and that love he has is more of 
whole companies together than any one in particular. 


A Poor Man.—A man unfenced and unsheltered from the gusts 
of the world, which blow all in upon him, like an unroofed house. 
Whom men fall out with beforehand to prevent friendship, and his 
friends too to prevent engagements. The least courtesies are up- 
braided to him, and himself thanked for none, but his best servi- 
ces suspected as handsome sharking, and tricks to get money.* * 
Now a poor man has not vizard enough to mask his vices, nor 
ornament enough to set forth his virtues, but both are naked and 
unhandsome ; and though no man is necessitated to more ill, 
yet no man’s ill is less excused, but it is thought a kind of im- 
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pudence in him to be vicious, and a presumption above his for- 
tune. His good parts lie dead upon his hands for want of mat- 
ter to employ them. He is a man that has the truest specula- 
tion of the world, because all men show to him in their plainest 
and worst, as a man they have no plot on by appearing good to; 
whereas rich men are entertained with a more holyday behaviour, 
and see only the best we can dissemble. He is the only he that 
tries the true strength of wisdom, what it can do of itself without 
the help of fortune ; that with a great deal of virtue conquers ex- 
tremities, and with a great deal more his own impatience, and 
obtains of himself, not to hate men. 


Butler left a volume of characters,* which are only ob- 
scured by the greater brilliancy of the portraits in Hudibras. 
They are marked by severe satire and ingenious comic in- 
vention. A few instances will show their aim. 


A Curious Man.—[Who at the present day would be an au- 
tograph collector.]|—He had rather have the twelve apostles on 
a cherry-stone, than those on St. Peter’s Portico, and would wil- 
lingly sell Christ again for that numerical piece of coin that Judas 
took for him. 


A Lawyer.—He keeps no justice for his own use, as being a 
commodity of his own growth, which he never buys, but only sells 
to others: and as no man goes worse shod than the shoemaker, 
so no man is more out of justice than he that gets his living by 
it. He undoes a man with the same privilege as a doctor kills 
him, and is paid as well for it. 


A Tailor —Came in with the curse ; and is younger brother 
unto thorns, and thistles, and death; for if Adam had not fallen, 
he had never sat cross-legged. Sin and he are partners ; for as 
sin first brought him into employment, so he by cheating and con- 
tributing to pride and vanity, works to sin, and the old trade is 
still kept up between both. Our Saviour wore his coat without 
a seam, rather than he would have any thing to do with him ; 
and Elias, when he went to heaven, left his mantle behind, be- 
cause it had been polluted by his fingers. He lives much more 
by his faith than good works ; for he gains more by trusting and 
believing in one that pays him at long running, than six that he 
works for upon an even accompt for ready money. 

A Rabble—Is a congregation or assembly of the states-general, 
sent from their several and respective shops, stalls, and garrets. 





* The Genuine Remains in Verse and Prose of Mr. Samuel Butler. In 
two vols. London: Touson, 1759. — 
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They are full of controversy, and every one of a several judgment 
concerning the business under present consideration, whether it 
be mountebank, show, hanging, or ballad-singer. Once a month 
they go on pilgrimage to the gallows to visit the sepulchre of 
their ancestors, as the ‘Turks do onceaweek. When they come 
there they sing psalms, quarrel, and return full of satisfaction and 
narrative. 


An Hypocrite—Is a spiritual highwayman, that robs on the 
road to heaven ; his profession and his actions agree like a sweet 
voice and a stinking breath.* 


As evidence of the state of feeling on many subjects of 
practical life, of the philosophy of the popular mind, these 
characters are worthy a chapter from the historian. The 





* Among specimens of modern characters, we may enumerate one or two 
by Lamb and Leigh Hunt, and very recently the Heads of the People. The 
portraits in the latter work, drawn 'v Douglas Jerrold, the dramatist, are in 
a noble vein of sentiment and tre kindness. They are semi-philosophical 
essays, and are varied with freguent dialogue. The literature of the old 
character writers is now absorbed in passages of farces, essays, reviews, 
novels, and the like. An attempt was lately made to revive them in the 
‘ Analyst,’ a miscellaneous volume, which contains several professed char- 
acters : the Housewife, the Sexton, the Modern Politician, andothers. The 
characters show a good observation, and keen sense, but are withal fanciful, 
and labor under the disadv antage of being professed imitations, For those 
who are curious with regard to the old forms of literature, we insert the fol- 
lowing original character, sent to us by a contributor. 


THE COOK; A DOMESTIC PORTRAIT. 


Is the most useful of all servants, and the one whose absence we should 
most deplore. She is atthe very foundation of the domestic economy. This 
is undeniably shown by the situation of her realms. She is the sovereign 
arbitress of the kitchen; the commander- in-chief of all those gustatory ap- 
pliances, which the art of man’s brain has ever invented for the gratification 
of his palate. Her myrmidons are dumb, yet have they a voice of encoura- 
ging sweetness. What sauces are hers—what soups, what fricassees, what 
roasts and stews! What pies and puddings! What trifles and tarts! We 
may dispense with the waiter, the footman, the porter, the maid, but as for 
thee, O cook, we cannot dispense with thee! Rooms may remain unswept; 
windows, unwashed ; mahogany may grow dim, and brasses, rusty ; but meat 
may not go uncooked. 

In her personal habits she is commonly a sloven, to say no worse, and 
almost realizes Foote’s pun, who told a cook once, she must surely ‘have 
been a great traveller, as she had been all over Greece. 

The color of the true cook should be black; though at the present day 
numbers may be found who at their birth were white, but whose color is 
now a matter of some speculation: similiar, in this respect, to the charcoal 
man, whose face is a puzzle to the physiognomist. When black, she comes 
nearer to our notion of the ideal of a cook, of whom ’tis said, *‘ God sends 
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elder characters will aid us in the estimation of times that 
we are aptto overpraise by reducing the standard of char- 
acter to the ordinary level of life, and render our judgment 
of more worth as it becomes more just. Acquaintance with 
the times will not lessen our admiration of any thing that 
is good, but will apportion the praise more wisely. Authors 





meat, but the devil sends cooks.’ Sailors, according to tradition, originated 
this maxim from the fact of the office of cook being generally handed over, 
(in the early age,) to the poorest sailor on board, or the man they deemed fit 
for nothing else. 

If black, her name is more befitting, as Diana, Venus, or Phillis—the neat- 
handed Phillis! Dorothy is a good name for a cook. Hannah, Phebe, 
Maria—‘ Black Maria’—Jerusha, are good names too. 

In point of size, she ought to be very large, or rather very fat ; otherwise, 
she discredits her vocation ;—leanness being proof presumptive of unskil- 
fulness, 

Her age should be about forty ; for then she has attained the prime of life, 
and the perfection of her art. 

She should be of a peevish, fretful temper, even when in good humor ; 
but when ‘ raised,’ as she expresses her ire, she will storm and blow a Bo- 
rean blast. She ought to be a very tempest of a shrew. 

Children and beggars are her chief abominations. The dishclout is her 
universal threat and strong weapon. 

If she be of a trading turn, she will be a friend to those of the poor who 
are able to give a guid pro quo for ends of candles, bits of butter, bones, pie- 
crusts, broken meat and bread. Her staple, in the way of merchandise, is 
soap-fat and ashes; and it may be noticed, she is always on terms of inti- 
macy with that most nauseous of the smaller merchants—the soap-fat man. 
She has, also, in small families, a good understanding with the milkman and 
baker, and generally breaks her jest with them on receiving some well-sea- 
soned compliment. In larger houses, the chambermaid, or female waiter, 
supplants her in the good graces of these worthies. 

It is wonderful the vast number of cousins, nephews, and brothers she has. 
Without a knowledge of ecclesiastical history, it is remarkable how she could 
learn to imitate the Pope so closely. His sons are always his nephews. 
Her gallants and beaux she passes off under the above names. Her attrac- 
tions may be meanly considered, or be quite disregarded, yet she too has her 
votaries. Each deep has a lower depth, and no rank of life is so low as not 
to be above some one other. The same will hold with regard to personal 
beauty. 

To offer a word of friendly advice, we would entreat her to observe clean- 
liness, for our own selves if not for her own, for the hand that fashions the 
delicate balls of dough and forced-meat, that scales the fish, prepares the 
fowl, and compounds dressings, and hashes, should be white as the driven 
snow. As to her scolding, it hurts us not, and keeps the servants in good 
order. But might we not request a slight lowering of those shrill, upbraid- 
ing tones ? 

We had almost forgotten one particular. She rarely goes out ; but receives 
her friends in the evening, at home. Her labors close with the day, unless 
she be uncommonly neat, and then she scours and cleans all night. For 
this home-keeping spirit, ‘she is the favorite of her mistress. 

In a word, with all her faults, we can’t get on without the cook. There- 
fore, let her ‘be conciliated. 
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in those days wrote Jong dedications, and addressed com- 
plimentary verses to one another; they were not better 
friends therefore than the authors of our own day, who re- 
view one another in favorite magazines. Fulke Greville, 
the Lord Brooke, left directions that he should be called 
on his tombstone the friend of Sydney; and when Bacon 
met with reverses, denied him a small kindness—the ale that 
he was in the habit of receiving from his household. We 
are accustomed to speak of that period as the age of poetry, 
of invention, of enterprise, consecrated by the splendors of 
a court, and by noble names, without examining overcare- 
fully into its real character, What was the philosophical 
value of its opinions, and what were they? What were its 
religious principles, its loyalty, its poetic faith, its literature, 
in comparison with that of other nations at the time? What 
elements did it contain of the next age? ‘These are prac- 
tical questions, which it is a duty we owe to the present to 
answer fairly. But let the poetical aspect of those times 
always remain, in the midst of severest judgment; while we 
furnish the reason, let us not dethrone the imagination. Let 
it always remain the golden age of merry England, the era 
of Christmas, Twelfth-night and May-day, when the sad 
celebrations of the church needfully came to relieve the 
overburdened festivities of the year. Happy ideal of grace- 
ful levity, of youth ever buoyant, manhood ever hopeful ! 
Happily compacted state of society, when each trade had its 
privileges and nobility no less than the court and the men 
of leisure, were spared the labor of thought, even in the care 
of their souls! It was the age of Sydney and Spenser, the 
era of gallantry and refinement. 


O happy, golden age ! 

Not for that rivers ran 

With streams of milk, and honey dropt from trees : 
Not that the earth did gage 

Unto the husbandman 

Her voluntary fruits, free and without fees. 

Not for no cold did freeze, 

Nor any cloud beguile 

Th’ eternal flow’ ring spring, 

Wherein liv’d ev’ry thing, 

And whereon th’ heavens perpetually did smile : 
But only for that name, 

That idle name of wind ; 

That idol of deceit, that empty sound 

Call’d Honor. 
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Such was the plaint of a poet of the very time we are 
talking ; looking back upon some visionary age preceding 
his own. As he thought of Arcadia, we may think of Eng- 
land, and have our dream too of the past! If it were not 
well to think so, the poets of all ages would not agree in the 
conception. 


D. 





DR. DEWEY. 


As’ a mere system, or rather intellectual sect, Unitarian- 

ism stands the first of sects. Its prominent preachers 
are among the acutest thinkers, the finest writers of the 
age: In this country, Channing, Dewey, Bancroft, Everett, 
Emerson, Brownson, the Wares, Sparks, Furness, and Bel- 
lows. They write the best histories, the best review arti- 
cles ; they deliver the best sermons, lectures, and addresses. 
They are the most accurate scholars we can boast. They 
are not without their mystics and spiritualists, modern Pla- 
tonists, American Swedenborgs. Their congregations are 
chiefly composed of the better class, as to wealth and in- 
telligence : men of sense, men of reflection. It is a sect 
of scholars, thinkers, and moral reformers. Learning and 
argument are necessary to enable them to preserve any 
thing like union; to maintain their very existence, as a 
sect. They are forced to make head against a strong cur- 
rent of popular prejudice, for the people never can become 
Unitarian. It is an exclusive sect ; and here lies its greatest 
weakness, and to our mind the saddest feature In it; it 1s 
not a religion for the poor. You will see in their churches 
few of the wretched, ignorant, and miserable. It is too re- 
fined a theory for them. The congregation consists, always, 
of well-dressed, well-behaved, well-to-do men of the world, 
and men of business. All- complacency sits there side by 
side with all-coldness. 

But whatever the defects of Unitarianism may be as a 
creed, we cannot help conceding great talent and accom- 
plished scholarship to the teachers and promulgators of it. 
Indeed, as a body, the Unitarian clergy form, unquestionably, 
the most intellectual class or order of men we have. We 
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never remember to have heard a dull sermon from an Uni- 
tarian pulpit. ‘The worst it has been our lot to hear, con- 
tained more thought and evinced more elaboration, than the 
generality of second-rate preachers of other sects ever dis- 
play. 

The Rev. Orville Dewey is at the head of the Unitarian 
denomination in this city. His fame is not confined to it, 
however: for he has, by his writings, gained a very con- 
siderable general reputation, He has a great name in all 
New England, from his native county of Berkshire, Massa- 
chusetts, to the city of Boston. He is spoken of with re- 
spectin England. But in his city congregation Dr. Dewey 
is esteemed superior even to Channing.—He has distin- 
guished himself in the pulpit, by his works, and as a lecturer. 
He is a leader in the path of social reform, as well as a 
teacher of moral duty. Who has written so pertinently on 
the topics of a city life—of beggars, to artisans, on labor, 
on art? ‘To whom are we indebted for so many useful 
suggestions and illustrations in the conduct of life? What 
public instructer has handled the wide range of minor mo- 
ralities so skilfully /—Mr. Bellows is rising rapidly into an 
almost merited rivalry. He is a young man of a very com- 
prehensive understanding, and considerable fancy ; of great 
reach of thought, and freedom of style. These two gentle- 
men are the only settled clergymen of the Unitarian per- 
suasion in this city. 

We propose to consider Dr. Dewey as a lecturer, as a 
writer on moral topics, and as a pulpit orator. 

Dewey is the ablest popular philosophical lecturer of our 
time. Others may have a more easy narrative style, may 
gossip more pleasantly, reason more cogently, speculate more 
profoundly, or imagine with greater intenseness. But no 
man teaches more agreeably, makes more out of a hack- 
neyed subject, or unites more pleasantly the various separate 
excellences of others. Still he has defects; and to begin 
with them, (which implies to end very soon,) Dewey is not 
a man of an original, or a very deep intellect, that is, he 
rarely originates any thing. In setting an old subject inanew 
light, in imparting an air, at least, of novelty to trite topics, 
he is certainly original. But he never places a new subject 
in anew light, nor, indeed, in any light whatever. We may 
say of him, he has no quality of newnessin him. Truth to 
him is dear, and truth is at once as old as the creation, and 
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as fresh as the cheek of childhood. Dewey is, eminently, 
skilful as a translator or expositor of other men’s views. 
His illustrations, his refinements, his deductions, are entirely 
hisown. As a lecturer, Dewey makes abundant use of 
foreign materials; helps himself, unscrupulously, to whatever 
he finds in Carlyle or Guizot, or any writer of their stamp, 
suitable to his present purpose. He stands between these 
high intellects and the audience. He is their interpreter. 
With what tact, howev er, does he select, combine, methodize, 
and extract! How nice his distinctions ; what point, what 
pithiness of sense! These are his own. Nor are his solemn 
declamation and thoughtful sentiment less borrowed. ‘They 
are as individual as his peculiar traits of character and 
temper. 

As a writer of sermons, and moral discourses, Dewey is, 
perhaps, a little too elaborate, with an occasional tinge of 
affectation. He is scrupulously accurate and neat. But the 
fault of his books, is the merit of his pulpit discourses. His 
style is a spoken style, and hence, when coolly criticised, and 
compared with high standards, it reads, perhaps, somewhat 
flatly. If Dr. Dewey only preached, talked, and lectured, 
he would pass for more, and deservedly too, than most mere 
readers of his books will allow him to be. Once disconnect 
the preacher, or lecturer, or private gentleman, from the 
writer, and we should not wonder if he were underrated. Still 
there is thought, sense, ingenuity, observation of life, and a 
noble humanity, i in all of Dewey’s writings. What we object 
to in them, are merely defects of style and manner. To 
see and hear Dewey to the best advantage, he must be 
heard from the pulpit. That is his throne. He is, there, 
the wise moral teacher; always taking high ground, yet 
always most liberal and considerate. On topics of doctri- 
nal discussion, this gentleman is extremely ready and inge- 
nious in replying even to the best-settled objections ; ; he is 
admirably expert in detecting a fallacy, or exposing a popu- 
ular error. Unaffectedly candid, he is the fairest of disputants. 
The manner of Dewey is disliked by most strangers, though 
habit and custom render it even agreeable. His apparent 
indolence is the effect of ill health ; his suspected austerity, 
only a harshness of feature, that benevolence renders gentle, 
and sincerity attractive. The truetest of excellence applies 
to him, viz. repeated attendance on his preaching. To use 
a familiar phrase, he grows on you, and the oftener you hear 
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him, the better you get to like him ; until at last, the preacher 
subsides into the friend, and the grave divine, into the kind 
companion. 

Compared with Channing, Dewey loses much in regard 
to a certain copiousness of thought, and expansive beauty of 
declamation. His mind is not spread over so wide a field 
of thought; 1s rather concentrated on a few striking points. 
Dewey has more ingenuity—his style is more epigrammatic 
than Channing’s; but with less of elevation and dignity. 
Furness has more literary elegance, and a closer connection 
of ideas. Dewey is perfectly free from all extravagance— 
all bigotry and intolerance. He is free from the oracular 
commonplaces that so frequently disfigure the fine thoughts 
and terse style of Emerson. He has none of the fierceness 
of our most powerful political writer—also a clergyman— 
Brownson. 

He is eminently practical, and yet no mere practical man. 
Dewey has, besides, a poetical fancy, and a pure vein of 
humane sentiment, often glowing with a generous elo- 
quence. He looks at life with a mild eye, and feels the 
wants and the sufferings of humanity. To supply the first, 
and remedy the last, is the constant aim of his thoughtful 
brain and feeling heart. 


J. 





LOWELL’S POEMS 


\ ITH the title of a Year’s Life, we have received from 

the author a choice volume of poetry, clad in a mai- 
denly, modest elegance of type and paper, that give some 
token of the feeling within. “Butler, the author of Hudibras, 
said there was a physiognomy in the titlepage of a book, 
which was often the index to its real character. We felt 
this amid the flutter of hope and expectation with which we 
turned over the first leaves. One choice subject of medita- 
tion after another arrested us, and as we read, we believed 
in the poetic spirit of the writer.—We were not disappointed. 





* A Vear’s Life. By James Russell Lowell. Boston: C. C. Little and J. 
Brown. 1841. 12mo. pp. 182. 
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The author is a contemplative man; he must be in the ma- 
turity of youth, for the calm cheerfulness, hope, and love in 
his thoughts; he is a sincere-minded man, else he would be 
no poet at all, for he has no poetic arts, or mere inventions of 
style, to stimulate the attention to admire him. He gains 
all by simplicity and plainness; content to read the oft-re- 
peated constant language of stars, flowers, rivers, and be an 
interpreter of the silent harmonies between man and nature. 

[tis a piece of great good in the life of any man to have 
had the thoughts, poetical, visionary, human—aye, domestic, 

here set down by the author, as ‘the soul’s growth of one 
year. They are the words of retirement—of ‘plain living, 
and high thinking.’ A nobleness is cast by them over com- 
mon life, and its relations. The good in the heart of man 
is strengthened by motives which may minister at the altar 
of the purest religion, though they are not classed by the 
author under any system of belief. They need not be, for 
we may know that if the poetry be true to the heart, it will 
be holy. True poetry, from whatever sect it comes, must 
be always conservative; dealing not in wrangling disputa- 
tions, doubts, or cavils, but adding its tribute of good to 
what was good before. 

The Dedication of this little volume makes a friend of 
the reader at the onset, by its compliment to woman. No 
minstrel, in lordly hall, in days of yore, ever whispered a 
sweeter lay to gain the heart of a fair lady, or one that de- 
served to be more successful. 


The gentle Una I have loved, 

The snowy maiden, pure and mild, 

Since ever by her side I roved, 

Through ventures strange, a wondering child, 
In fantasy a Red Cross Knight, 

Burning for her dear sake to fight. 


If there be one who can, like her, 
Make sunshine in life’s shady places, 
One in whose holy bosom stir 

As many gentle household graces,— 
And such I think there needs must be,— 
Will she accept this book from me? 


The first poem of the collection is entitled Threnodia, and 
seems to record the death of a young child, who vanished 
like some fleeting vision from before the eyes of its mother. 
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Few topics have more of poetry and feeling than this; no 
lesson of life speaks in softer tones of pity. The picture 
set before us has the grace and simplicity of statuary. 


The stars of those two gentle eyes 
Will shine no more on earth ; 
Quenched are the hopes that had their birth 
As we watched them slowly rise, 
Stars of a mother’s fate ; 
And she would read them o’er and o’er, 
Pondering, as she sate, 
Over their dear astrology, 
Which she had conned and conned before, 
Deeming she needs must read aright 
What was writ so passing bright. 
And yet, alas! she knew not why, 
Her voice would falter in its song, 
And tears would slide from out her eye, 
Silent, as they were doing wrong. 
Her heart was like a wind-flower, bent 

iven te breaking with the balmy dew, 
Turning its heavenly nourishment 
(That filled with tears its eyes of blue, 
Like a sweet suppliant that weeps in prayer, 
Making her innocency show more fair, 
Albeit unwitting of the ornament,) 
Ento a load too great for it to bear : 
© stern word — Nevermore! 


The tongue, that scarce had learned to claim 
An entrance to a mother’s heart 
By that dear talisman, a mother’s name, 
Sleeps all forgetful of its art! 
I loved to see the infant soul 
(How mighty in the weakness 
Of its untutored meekness !) 
Peep timidly from out its nest, 
His lips, the while, 
Fluttering with half-fledged words, 
Or hushing to a smile 
That more than words expressed, 
When his glad mother on him stole 
And snatched him to her breast ! 
O, thoughts were brooding in those eyes, 
That would have soared like strong-winged birds 
Far, far into the skies, 
Gladding the earth with song 
And gushing harmonies, 
Had he but tarried with us long ! 
© stern word — Nevermore ! 
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How peacefully they rest, 
Crossfolded there 
Upon his little breast, 
Those small, white hands that ne’er were still before, 
But ever sported with his mother’s hair, 
Or the plain cross that on her breast she wore ! 
Her heart no more will beat 
To feel the touch of that soft palm, 
That ever seemed a new surprise 
Sending glad thoughts up to her eyes 
To bless him with their holy calm,— 
Sweet thoughts! they made her eyes as sweet. 
How quiet are the hands 
That wove those pleasant bands ! 
But that they do not rise and sink 
With his calm breathing, I should think 
That he were dropped asleep ; 
Alas! too deep, too deep 
Is this his slumber ! 
Time scarce can number 
The years ere he will wake agen,— 
O, may we see his eyelids open then! 
O stern word — Nevermore ! 


Say not that the few days of the very young who die, are 
passed in vain. The ministry, (for every being 1s sent into 
the world a missionary to do the work of human improve- 
ment,) was short; not fruitless. The child died ; but, before 
the time of its birth, there were the same hopes and fears, 
the solicitude and tenderness of thought, as if it were to be 
born to fourscore years. Its young looks sang to parents 
and kindred, and all who thought of it—a poet's prelude to 
a new epic of life. The first lines only were written, and 
the book closed, but the story will be continued. It lived 
long enough on earth to symbol the sad story of her wayfa- 
rers ; it smiled, suffered, and died. The mother bent over 
it with a mother’s looks ; watching the clay-cold corse, 
till it seemed like a poor piece of earth, or wax.—It taught 
humility to those around, and a lesson of all human depend- 
ence. It came like an angel of God, for the spirit of man 
is an angel, born of eternity—inhabitant only of time. 

There are gayer topics in the book than this; with many 
sympathies for all; a veneration of woman, a love of nature, 
as another mistress, and a sense of respect for the Beggar 
even, from whose back and limbs the wallet and tattered 
cloak appear to fall, and the poor destitute steps forth in the 
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spiritual clothing of his manhood. How clear are the attri- 
butes of the manly heart through that beggar’s robes ! 


THE BEGGAR. 


A BEG@G@aR through the world am I, 
K'rom‘place to place I wander by ;— 
Fill up my pilgrim’s scrip for me, 
For Christ’s sweet sake and charity ! 


A little of thy steadfastness, 
Rounded with leafy gracefulness, 
Old oak, give me,— 
That the world’s blasts may round me blow, 
And I yield gently to and fro, 
While my stout-hearted trunk below 
And firm-set roots unmoved be. 


Some of thy stern, unyielding might,” 
Enduring still through day and night 
Rude tempest-shock and withering blight,— 
That I may keep at bay 
The changeful April sky of chance 
And the strong tide of circumstance,— 
Give me, old granite gray. 


Some of thy mournfulness serene, 
Some of thy never-dying green, 
Put in this scrip of mine,— 
That griefs may fall like snowflakes light, 
And deck me in a robe of white, 
Ready to be an angel bright,— 
O sweetly-mournful pine. 


A little of thy merriment, 
Of thy sparkling, light content, 
Give me, my cheerful brook,— 
That I may still be full of glee 
And gladsomeness, where’er I be, 
Though fickle fate hath prisoned me 
In some neglected nook. 


Ye have been very kind and good 
To me, since I ’ve been in the wood ; 
Ye have gone nigh to fill my heart ; 
But good, bye, kind friends, every one, 
I ’ve far to go ere set of sun; ;, 
Of all good things I would have part, 
The day was high ere I could start, 
And so my journey ’s scarce begun. 
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lleaven help me! how could I forget 
To beg of thee, dear violet ! 
Some of thy modesty, 
That flowers here as well, unseen, 
As if before the world thou ’dst been,x— 
UO give, to strengthen me. 


Let the following beautiful artist’s portrait of Anne re- 
cord the poet’s faith in woman. 


There is a pensiveness in quiet Anne, 

A mournful drooping of the full, gray eye, 

As if she had shook hands with Misery, 

And known some care since her short life began ; 
Her cheek is seriously pale, nigh wan, 

And, though of cheerfulness there is no lack, 
You feel as if she must be dressed in black ; 
Yet is she not of those who, all they can, 

Strive to be gay, and, striving, seem most sad,— 
Hers is not grief, but silent soberness ; 

You would be startled if you saw her glad, 

And startled if you saw her weep, no less ; 

She walks through life, as, on the Sabbath day, 
She decorously olides to church to pray. 





We have heard nothing of the author, save that he has 
written this book ; but we cannot so misinterpret the volume, 
as to doubt the truth of the sentiment contained in the 
‘L’Envoy,’ or final leave-taking of the volume. We would 
tell the author, there are many wearied in the dusty thor- 
oughfares of business, to whom these poems, in their clear 
transparent style, will be as inviting as the pebbly brook to 
the parched frame in midsummer. — For such, and the true- 
hearted, both young and old, and all fair readers, we print 
the modest appeal of the conclusion, bidding them all cher- 
ish the book kindly. 


Go, little book ! the world is wide, 
There ’s room and verge enough for thee ; 
For thou hast learned that only pride 
Lacketh fit opportunity, 

Which comes unbid to modesty. 


Go! win thy way with gentleness : 
I send thee forth, my first-born child, 
Quite, quite alone, to face the stress 
Of fickle skies and pathways wild, 
Where few can keep them undefiled. 
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Thou camest from a poet’s heart, 
A warm, still home, and full of rest ; 
Far from the pleasant eyes thou art 
Of those who know and love thee best, 
And by whose hearthstones thou wert blest. 


Go! knock thou softly at the door 
Where any gentle spirits bin, 
Tell them thy tender feet are sore, 
Wandering so far from all thy kin, 
And ask if thou may enter in. 


Beg thou a cup-full from the spring 
Of Charity, in Christ’s dear name ; 
Few will deny so small a thing, 

Nor ask unkindly if thou came 
Of one whose life might do thee shame. 


We allare prone to go astray, 
Our hopes are bright, our lives are dim ; 
But thou art pure, and if they say, 
‘We know thy father, and our whim 
He pleases not,’—plead thou for him. 


For many are by whom all truth, 
That speaks not in their mother-tongue, 
Ys stoned to death with hands unruth, 
Or hath its patient spirit wrung 
Cold words and colder looks among. 


Yet fear thou not! for skies are fair 
To all whose souls are fair within ; 
Thou wilt find shelter everywhere 
With those to whom a different skin 
is not a damning proof of sin. 


But, if all others are unkind, 
There ’s one heart whither thou canst fly 
For shelter from the biting wind ; 
And, in that home of purity, 
[t were no bitter thing to die. 
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THE CULTURE OF THE IMAGINATION, 


rPXHERE is always danger in the pursuit of the immedi- 

ate practical wants of life lest the fair claims of the ima- 
gination may be neglected. ‘This tendency has invested the 
reasoning faculty, the intellectual understanding, with more 
than equitable attributes, and certainly granted it a more than 
reasonable sway. The culture of science is a culture of 
the reason, almost exclusively. Now, the culture of any 
one faculty in excess, or to the exclusion of a free culture 
of the others, is, of necessity, hurtful. More especially in 
the case of the reason, which is but a co-worker with the 
imagination in the pursuit of truth, and its servant in the 
creation of beauty. The soul is the parent of them both, 
and an impartial mother. 

The Americans, in a land comparatively destitute of those 
historical landmarks that carry back the imagination to the 
past, are, more than the inhabitants of Europe, where the 
traveller is ina land of monuments and ancient temples, 
the devices of the early and the middle age, forced to regard 
the present time as our peculiar age. Hence, we are 
almost destitute of antiquities or antiquaries, though our 
land be, perhaps, the ancient seat of creation and paradise. 
There are many projectors into the misty vale of the 
future ; but most of us live in and for the present. A very 
narrow horizon bounds that view. This would not be the 
case, had we formed a proper conception of that glorious 
faculty, which, more than any other, assimilates man to the 
Divinity, and which enables the creature to become a 
creator. 

The imagination 1s commonly considered a faculty 
placed in man for the mere purposes of amusement and 
recreation. ‘This was the old pedantic notion of poetry. 
Its province was, purely, ‘to please.’ But this is a very tri- 
fling and unjust view. ‘The exercise of the imagination is 
not ~ merely a matter of entertainment; it is the highest 
teaching. But it charms, it delights, while it instructs ; 
but truth delights in fairy fiction dressed; and even the 
naked truth, unadorned, simple, to an eye that can well sur- 
vey its fair proportions, is more truly attractive than the 
most beautiful fiction. 

It is not poetry, however, alone, that is affected by this 
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depreciation of the imaginative faculty. The error tends to 

a low appreciation of the excellent in all art ; tends to a ma- 
terial taste in speculative inquiries ; to incredulity and cold- 
ness in matters of religion. It has an injurious effect on all 
literature, which it materially degrades ; preferring always 
science, business, and practical skill. 

Poetry and religion—the highest fiction and the highest 
philosophy—both looking to a common principle, are based 
upon the imagination.— They both appeal to faith. Without 
this, neither could exist, for each would need a hold on man. 
In perfect sincerity, and firm trust alone, can they attach 
themselves to the soul. The poet must by illusion, the 
Christian by faith—a species of illusion—work and wait. 
Both must rely on this as their sheet-anchor. 

The imagination should, therefore, be cultivated, if only 
as an aid to the strengthening of virtuous resolves, and the 
heightening of religious aspirations. ‘The effect of a pure 
imagination on the heart, is one of the most cheering 
evidences of the real nobility of man. The highest poe- 
try, we repeat, is religious, and the greatest poets must 
be, necessarily, devout. The common opinion, sanctioned 
by great names, is against this position; yet the truer 
view, sanctioned by still higher authority, is directly in its 
favor. For who will place Dr. Johnson, Byron, and the 
sensual school, against Milton, Wordsworth, and Coleridge, 
to say nothing of the grandest poetry in the world—the 
poetry of the Hebrews! The old-fashioned critics thought, 
or said, that dulness and insipidity were the genuine ingre- 
dients in religious verse. ‘This is very true in its applica- 
tion to some religionists ; but is very far from true when 
we come on the muses’ hill—when we reach the enchanted 
city of poets. Their error could have arisen only from 
ignorance, or else from a minuteness of poetical and critical 
vision, that can see a world of poetry in Shelly and Moore, 
and nothing but prosaic baldness in Wordsworth and Mil- 
ton. Milton is the most serious and impressive of unin- 
spired lyrists. ‘The whole cast of his mind was eminently 
religious. ‘The Hebrew poets were his favorite reading, 
and after them, the Greek tragedians and Shakspeare. 
His personal bearing is said to have been grave and austere. 
Even in youth, he was like his own archangel— 


Severe in youthful beauty. 
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He was religious in his tastes; he played anthems daily on 
the organ. What other instrument could have filled his 
mind with those magnificent ideas of space and sound of 
which his poetry is full ? 

The poet then, as priest and prophet in an early age ; so, 
also as a Christian and as the world’s teacher, must be a 
man of purity and holiness. He must have clean hands, 
and a pure heart, that would hymn the glories of the 
Almighty. 

Besides the great poets we have mentioned, whose motto 
is ‘ Holiness before the Lord, there is a galaxy of lesser 
lights, a poetic host, just before and after the restoration in 
England, professedly religious—Herbert and Donne, and 
V aughan and Wotton, and Fletcher and Southwell. It may 
be remarked, further, that the most irreligious poets dis- 
cover, instinctively, at times, a vein of devotion, and even 
the lightest versifiers have their images of fear and terror. 
The gloomiest painters, occasionally, describe a fairer scene ; 
and through the pitchy darkness are seen gleams of light, as 
from a heavenly country. 

This arises out of a very natural cause. Religion, its 
hopes and fears; the grandeur and gentleness of the su- 
preme intellect; the beauty of divine love; the hallowed 
influences of the spirit, form the noblest themes of the poet, 
painter, and musician. It is from interest, if for no other 
reason, then, the poet should be religious. Not only is the 
grandest poetry religious, but also the finest music, and the 
immortal masterpieces of painting. ‘The souls of Milton, 
Raphael, and Handel, could not be touched by common 
loves, or vexed by common cares. They required some- 
thing vast and awful, or exquisitely tender and sweet, to fill 
their minds, and move their hearts. High fancies, rich 
colors, pealing harmonies—Paradise Lost, the Holy Family, 
the Messiah.—-No themes have inspired such eloquence as 
religion. In fact, every art has laid its richest offerings at 
that shrine. The noblest cathedrals have been erected for 
the worship of the Most High ; and, in those temples, the 
choicest paintings are hung, the most solemn music is played, 
accompanied by voices almost cherubic, the most admirable 
verses have been written for its psalmody—what poem 1s 
finer than that Rembrandt strain of mingled golden and 
gloomy fancies, that rich monkish canticle, ‘ Dies ire, dies 
illa?’—and the wisest powers of discriminative piety and 
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judicious devotion have been exhausted in the preparation 
of a perfect liturgy. It must be confessed, then, the im- 
agination is the most religious of our faculties, and, conse- 
quently, the grandest. 

All imagination is either creative or sympathetic. The 
first brings man nearer to his Maker; the second, to his 
fellows. The one is invention, the other sympathy. By the 
first, we invent scenes of delight for others as well as for 
ourselves, and passages of pathetic wretchedness. By the 
latter, we feel, instinctively, for the happy and sad, the gay 
and the miserable. The latter makes us better philanthro- 
pists; the former, better poets. Is there any comparison 
between the two? None; except in the case of the high- 
est poet, who is the greatest philanthropist. Most of the 
hardness of heart and coldness of feeling in the world, 
arises out of the want of imagination. We want sympathy 
to place ourselves in the condition of others. Our imagi- 
nation is not strong enough to touch the heart ; or rather, it 
does not act with reciprocal force, as it should. 

With regard to the prominent position of the imagina- 
tion in the mind, there is this suggestion to be offered ; viz, 
that although it be the highest faculty i in the human mind, 
it may not be the loftiest attribute of Deity. The creative 
power of the A'l-Creator may be supposed to result from 
all-wisdom, which instinctively perceives what is the only 
right, joined to an energy of will, such as we can have no 
conception of. The reason or intellect, properly so called, 
as distinct from the imagination, it may philosophically be 
inferred, is the ruling power in the Divine Mind. For, 
compared with the realities ever present to Deity, our 
highest imaginings must be the merest commonplace, In 
God, the perfection of knowledge supersedes all room for 
pr obability and conjecture. Allis clear toHim. There are 
no hidden mysteries, no inscrutable secrets, unrevealed to 
the Source of All. In us, imagimation springs from igno- 
rance ; we never attempt to imagine what we can accu- 
rately learn. Therefore, as the Deity knows every thing, 
he can, in the nature of things, imagine nothing. 

We have now attempted to state the just position of the 
imagination. We proceed to the great question, how to 
cultivate it? After which, we shall consider the intellec- 
dual and moral uses this culture may subserve. 

How, then, are we to educate the imaginative faculty ? 
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what aids are we to seek? whence the sources of its de- 
light? Nature, the poets, art, the heart of man. These 
are at once both the instruments and sources of and for the 
culture of the imaginative faculty. It may be said, the 
poor cannot reach the delights of art, cannot procure access 
to them, and if they can, are not prepared by previous 
education to relish or enjoy them. The public taste, then, 
is to be cultivated. 

A taste for natural scenery, to say nothing of the refine- 
ment of art, is, in its mere elements, inherent in man; but 
training, and some study, is needed to educe and perfect it. 
This educated taste is very rare. With what cold and mis- 
erable eyes do the majority of persons regard the fairest 
scenes of nature! They see with their eyes only. They 
never feel. There is no heart in their understandings ; no 
sentiment in their perceptions. They are mere literal- 
minded observers. The earth is not to them a most cogent 
argument of the wisdom and benevolence of its Great Fra- 
mer. ‘They associate not matter with spirit—perceive no 
connection. They find no spiritual influences in themselves, 
hallowing the material objects around them. They see 
nothing but thick woods, and craggy rocks, and meadows 
spreading far. 

The general study of the noble army of poets,and poetic 
philosophers, is, unquestionably, the best influence the brain 
of man has yet devised for the culture of the creative power. 
The numberless improvements in the art of engraving have 
brought the choicest works within the reach of even the 
laborer. People’s editions, cheap libraries without end, 
furnish the means of mental culture to all. The poets have 
been oftener reprinted than any other class of writers, and 
this speaks well for the elevation of the public mind. 

The time may not yet have arrived, but it must come 
some day, when the wealth of the state, joined to the munifi- 
cent bequests of individuals, will unite to provide classic 
public entertainments; not the mere dole of the Roman 


people in an early day— 


Panem, circeucesque, 


but free lectures, free concerts, free admission to galleries 
of paintings and sculpture, to libraries and reading-rooms, 
to public walks and gardens of rare beauty ; and lastly, to 
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the ‘ well-trod stage,’ which, it is hoped, will then have be- 
come what it once professed to be—a school of virtue, and 
a discipline of the heart. 

The rich may, indirectly, do much to improve the popu- 
lar taste, and fix a high standard. In many costly works, 
where the poor may not unite with them, they can display 
a richness, and yet a solidity of style and magnificence, that 
cannot fail to give a high tone to the character of even the 
lowest class, and impart a finer grace to the manners of all. 
The poor man’s eye possesses a certain property in the 
elegances of the man of wealth, who is also a man of taste, 
so that faculty will be improved in him, even if he cannot 
participate as an equal sharer in every luxury. 

The rich can introduce a style of architecture, simple, 
yet solemn, in the public buildings of cities: in bridges, 
roads, and aqueducts, over the whole face of the country ; 
and in the bosom of retired vales, or on the tops of high 
hills, erect temples of eternal stone, and rich with Gothic 
tracery and later skill. The imagination, and consequently 
the moral frame, is nobly affected by such monuments of 
immortality. 

The rich can do more. They can maintain, if they 
please, a wise moderation in their private way of living, 
and not, by heedless prefusion, give rise to envy, or by os- 
tentatious display, to false pride. They can discard all 
tawdriness in dress and furniture, the frequent bad taste : 
and substitute Doric simplicity for Corinthian splendor. 
They can revive the art of landscape gardening; an art 
brought to comparative perfection in England, but almost 
unknown here. A great advantage resulting from these 
improvements would be the vast amount of refined labor 
thrown into the hands of the laboring class. ‘This would 
have a more certain tendency to elevate and refine them, 
than all the declamations in the world on the Dignity of 
Man. 

The intellectual benefits resulting from a liberal culture 
of the imaginative faculty, have been too much slighted. It 
is not sufficiently comprehended, that even the strictest logic 
must have acoloring of imagination. To conceive the 
clearest proposition, some invention is necessary; to frame 
an apt simile, demands some fancy. 

The imagination is apparently lawless ; yet it has its laws, 
and method, and logic. But its associations are too nice and 
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subtle to be distinguished by coarse or unreflecting minds. 
It proceeds, in its inquiries, on the higher instincts of the 
soul for its premises. It takes a wider sweep and a loftier 
flight than pure reason can. Hence, it sees more of a sub- 
ject at once; takes in a broader fieid of relations and con- 
tingencies; more delicately distinguishes; more vividly 
contrasts. It isthe argument by picture; a poetic analogy ; 
a creative analysis. 

The reason of so much severe censure of poetry and 
imagination, by logical men, is from the examples they have 
daily before them, of men of weak i imaginations, who are also 
weak reasoners. Generalizing, unfairly, from these, they 
conceive all imagination to be weak and puerile. In a 
strong man, however, the imagination is a robust and sturdy 
fac ulty, and can do its work manfully. Look at the imagi- 
nation of Scott: when his whole sensitive being was almost 
overwhelmed, how it worked bravely on! Survey the ample 
expanse of Milton’s mind: in poverty, in blindness, friend- 
less, in trouble; his imagination never failed him, though 
all other of his human resources might. 

And then the consolations of the “imagination, a favorite 
topic of declamation, to the sick in mind, those suffering in 
physical pain, to the discontented, the ambitious, the unfor- 
tunate, the despairing, the miserable. What a balm to the 
spirit is the lay of the poet, then, or the moving tale of the 
artful romancer ! 

The phrase, moral use of the imagination, may strike some 
strangely. What we mean to express is, the aid imagination 
may, ‘by its pictures, its fair creations, its generous views, 
furnish to the perfection of man’s moral nature. The moral 
value of the imagination, refers to the influence of the im- 
agination on the heart. This influence consists in the growth 
of a nobler sincerity than is commonly practised in the 
world; in a holier purity in act and intention; and in the 
expansion of private benevolence into philanthropy and pa- 
triotism. It assures faith, and confirms love. It assures 
faith by its inherent elevation and nobleness; it confirms 
love by its evidence of a single heart, and a natural confi- 
dence of soul. The wordling may regard such a character 
as a simpleton; but he is, with all his boasted wisdom, a very 
foo] himself! Gray, Parson Adams, Goldsmith—a noble 
trio — men in intellect, children in simplicity : credulous, 
yet wise, with learning and innocence—rare union—and 
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immortal no less from the generosity of your open tempers, 
than the wit and genius of which your works are full ! 

In the case of the poor, for whose advantage we cannot 
suggest too much, the effects of a cultivated imagination 
would be readily perceived in a prevalence of temperance, 
cleanliness, and order ; in a more cheerful aspect; a more 
decent and becoming appearance; in an intelligence that 
could resist the innovations of selfish ambition, and a calm 
strength that would dismay the attacks of overbearing 
power. 

The general diffusion of the culture of the imagination 
would advance many objects with which it now appears to 
have but a slight connection. The oratory of the bar, and 
the eloquence of the pulpit, would become simpler, and 
more impressive. A more enlightened public taste would 
improve private and individual performances, and much 
would not be tolerated then, that is patiently endured now. 

Religion and true poetry would then become co-workers 
with taste and fancy. ‘The world would be purer and ho- 
lier. The artisan would be a Christian and a critic; and 
equally a good man and a skilful craftsman. 

The heart of man—that fountain of all that is good—or, 
if poisoned by the world’s corruption, that sink of utter 
impurity—would be truer, and more affectionate ; more 
earnest, and more confiding. Man would converse with his 
fellow man as witha brother anda friend ; and not, as is too 
often the case now, as with a rival orfoe. The natural war- 
fare of trade, the competition of business, would be merged 
in an universal harmony and brotherly love. The cordial 
grasp of the hand, the warm expression of friendship, would 
not be simulated for foreign purposes. The body social 
would then be in its most perfect state ; for ‘out of the heart 
cometh all the issues of life;’ and thes the heart would be 
the ruling principle of the world. 

J. 
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THE CITY ARTICLE. 


A BANKRUPT LAW. 


UDGING from many of the petitions to Congress which 
pray for the passage of a general bankrupt act, and the 
discussions in the public journals for and against a general 
law, one would suppose that Congress had power to passa 
special, or limited bankrupt act, containing partial and dis- 
criminating provisions. ‘This is anerror. No such power 
exists. The Constitution of the United States contains 
but a single provision on the subject, which is in the follow- 
ing words :— 
‘The Congress shall have power ; 
4th. To establish uniform laws on the subject of bank- 
ruptcies throughout the United States.’ 
Whatever law, therefore, is passed, must be general, and 
uniform in its provisions throughout the United States. It 
must operate alike in each state of the Union, and be ad- 
ministered in the same manner. 

The nature, object, and importance of a bankrupt act, 
are not generally understood. It is, in the main, regarded 
as a convenient and effectual mode of enabling a man, un- 
fortunate in business, to obtain a discharge from his debts. 
Bui this is avery limited and imperfect view of it. No 
one, however gifted, can foresee the consequences of such 
a law. It will influence the business transactions, and affect 
the property of a very large majority, if not of the whole 
citizens, of the United States ; and will bring weal or wo 
upon the country, according as it is founded or not on wise 
and enlightened principles of justice and humanity. 

The humane spirit which is abroad in the civilized world, 
and especially in this country, together with our tender and 
feverish regard for personal liberty, has utterly condemned 
imprisonment for debt; and with a strong, and almost 
universal expression, repudiated the principle of holding an 
unfortunate debtor bound to appropriate his future earnings 
to the payment of debts long since contracted, and already 
due ; and, under the influence of this spirit, the liberal and 
benevolent principle has been adopted, of discharging a 
debtor from his liabilities, in case his inability to meet his 
engagements has arisen from misfortune, and he will fully 
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and honestly surrender his property for the benefit of his 
creditors. There are a few men in the community who 
still resist this benign feeling in favor of the unfortunate, 
and insist upon holding them in their power, until by future 
efforts, or some other means, they satisfy in full their de- 
mands. A bankrupt law ought to settle, upon just and hu- 
mane views of the rights and duties of debtor and creditor, 
these great questions of conflicting interests. ‘The enact- 
ment of such a law, is one of the highest exercises of sov- 
ereign power. The government can adopt no measure 
which would more fully exhibit its supremacy, and show how 
entirely at its mercy lie the most sacred rights of the citizen. 
A bankrupt act does not regulate future interests, or prescribe 
a prospective rule of action ; ; it operates directly and pow- 
erfully on property already acquired; it deals with vested 
rights ; it divests the debtor of his property, and annuls con- 
tracts and obligations belonging to the creditor; it gives the 
property of the debtor to his creditors without his consent, 
and discharges contracts held by the creditor, and obliga- 
tions due to bien, also without his consent. 

The framers of our Constitution wisely vested this power 
in the Legislature of the Union, and prohibited the states 
from exercising it. The nature of the power, and the lan- 
guage by which it is conferred on Congress, show that it be- 
longs exclusively to that body. No other legislative body 
can pass laws which operate throughout the United States. 
When, therefore, the Constitution declares that Congress 
shall have power, to ‘establish uniform laws on the subject 
of bankruptcies throughout the United States, it substan- 
tially declares that Congress only, shall have such power. 
The Supreme Court of the United States have also ex- 
pressed an opinion, that this power belongs exclusively to 
Congress. The states, moreover, are prohibited by the fed- 
eral Constitution from passing any laws ‘impairing the obli- 
gation of contracts, which a bankrupt law does most eflec- 
tually. The only guard which appears to be placed upon 
the exercise of this high power, is the constitutional requisi- 
tion, that laws passed in pursuance of it, shall be uniform 
throughout the United States. This uniformity protects the 
community against partial legislation, and, if a bankrupt act 
is passed at all, insures the passage of a just and general 
one. 

The great object to be obtained by such a law, 1s a full 
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and fair disclosure and surrender by the debtor of his prop- 
erty, and an equal distribution of it among his creditors, 
promptly and economically made. A good system of bank- 
ruptcy, all must admit, is a blessing to an active people, ex- 
tensively engaged in various pursuits, which cannot be suc- 
cessfully prosecuted without entering into large engagements. 
Misfortunes will come, and no human pradence can guard 
against them; but the laws of the country should mitigate 
their severity, as far as is consistent with the rights of cred- 
itors. 

The wisdom and talents of the nation ought to be called 
into exercise on this truly important subject, and every citi- 
zen who can make a useful suggestion ought to do it promptly. 
We propose to contribute our mite to this great treasury, 
and if we accomplish nothing else, show at least that our 
hearts are engaged. In the few pages which we can at 
present devote to this subject, we propose to give briefly 
our views of the general features of a bankrupt law for 
this country. They may be regarded by some as crude 
and visionary, but of this we feel. assured, that they are just 
and humane, and if we do not greatly err, they are also 
practical. We fully believe that a law framed in accord- 
ance with them would protect the rights of the creditor, and 
also relieve the unfortunate debtor; that such a law could 
be administered promptly, economically, and advantageously 
to the public and the parties interested. 

All bankrupt laws must necessarily require the bankrupt 
upon oath, and under severe penalties, to give a full and true 
account of his property, and surrender it for the benefit of 
his creditors, <A strict and honest compliance with this re- 
quisition strips the unfortunate debtor of every thing, even 
of the means to supply himself and family with the neces- 
saries of life. There are only a few men in the community 
whose moral principles are so pure and firm, that, in view 
of such consequences, will yield implicit obedience to the 
law. Hence, in a very great majority of cases, property 
will be concealed, and fraud and perjury committed to ren- 
der the concealment effectua). A man, who under other 
circumstances would blush at the very thought of crime, will 
venture into its dark embrace, when it appears to be the 
only mode left him of feeding and clothing his wife and 
children. No law can be executed which is based on such 
inhumanity. It is, besides, a positive evil. It promotes 
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crime—drives men of good feelings and high character to 
extremities, and from thence to criminal practices. 

The first feature then we would engraft upon a bankrupt 
law, should be a provision allowing the bankrupt, under the 
direction of a proper oflicer, to draw from his property, 
surrendered for the benefit of his creditors, a sufficient sum 
to support himself and family for a few months. This would 
give him the means of living until he could find new em- 
ployment. His creditors also would be gainers by this ar- 
rangement. For the amount of the allowance would be 
far less, in nineteen cases out of twenty, than the debtor 
himself would take for the same purpose, if driven by the 
severity of the law to help himself. 

Second.—Few men, as we have already said, will surren- 
der every thing to their creditors. In most cases the failing 
debtor will not only withhold sufficient to meet present 
wants, but will conceal and lay aside a fund to recommence 
business with. The idea very generally prevails, and is too 
often acted upon, that a failing debtor should hold something 
back, with which to help himself, something to begin the 
world anew upon. Under the influence of this false prin- 
ciple large amounts of property are constantly withheld from 
creditors; and will continue to be, while man is what he is. 
No laws, however severe, have yet been able to restrain him. 
The English bankrupt system contains as full provisions as 
human ingenuity can invent, for the discovery of the bank- 
rupt’s property, and severe penalties for its concealment, yet 
there are frauds practised continually under that system by 
concealing property from creditors, and those frauds too 
often rendered successful by perjury. What does the cause 
of sound morals, wise legislation, and the interest of credi- 
tors require under these circumstances? The answer is— 
make it the interest of the bankrupt to be honest. To ac- 
complish this, let the law provide that he shall receive a lib- 
eral per centage on the dividends made upon his estate, and 
let that per centage be increased in proportion to the approx- 
imation of the dividends to the payment of his debts; and 
if his debts are paid in full out of his estate, give hima per 
centage which shall reward his integrity, and enable him to 
recommence business under favorable auspices. 

This regulation will produce another result highly advan- 
tageous to creditors. It will induce their failing debtors to 
surrender in the early stages of their embarrassments, and 
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before making heavy sacrifices of property to sustain them- 
selves for a time, in the cherished, but vain hope, that there 
may be a favorable turn in their affairs, which will enable 
them to meet their engagements, and preserve their credit. 

Third.—The assignees of the bankrupt ought to be al- 
lowed, if they think proper, to employ him as their agent 
in closing his estate, and allow him a reasonable compensa- 
tion for “his services. He would not, of course, be thus 
employed unless his integrity and capacity were unques- 
tioned ; and, if honest and capable, who so fit an agent of 
the assignees as he? Besides his better acquaintance with 
his property and debtors, and the anxious desire, which, like 
every upright man, he would naturally feel that his debts 
should be paid, he would have a direct personal interest, on 
account of the per centage before proposed, in making his 
estate as productive as possible. Another benefit, but of a 
moral and humane character, would also flow from employ- 
ing the bankrupt in the way proposed. It would furnish 
him with active and reputable occupation at a time of dis- 
tress, depression, and anxiety; at a moment when, of all 
others, employment would be a blessing. ‘The compensa- 
tion too would not only aid him in providing for the wants 
of himself and family, but encourage him to make other and 
greater efforts to surmount his adverse fortune. 

Fourth—The law should authorize the assignees to settle 
all controversies concerning the bankrupt’s estate by refer- 
ence. This would prevent protracted and expensive law- 
suits. The English bankrupt system is a terror to creditors 
on account of the enormous expenses of administering it, 
and those expenses are mainly incurred in litigations. if 
we have a bankrupt law, let it, at least, be economically ad- 
ministered. Do not permit the assignees, and their favorite 
professional advisers, to receive the largest dividends from 
the estate, as is the case in England ; but, while both are 
liberally rewarded for their services, let us improve upon the 
English plan, and terminate our controversies with less pro- 
fessional labor and expense. 

Fifth.—The whole estate of the bankrupt should be closed, 
and a final dividend made among the creditors within two 
years. This, we think, would be a decided improvement 
upon every system of bankruptcy with which we are ac- 
quainted. In England, the estates of bankrupts often remain 
unsettled for ten, twenty, and more years; and even in this 
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country, there are estates of bankrupts yet unsettled which 
went into the hands of assignees under our bankrupt act 
passed in eighteen hundred, and repealed in eighteen hun- 
dred and three. It will doubtless be asked, how can a final 
dividend be made if there are outstanding and unsettled 
claims? ‘The answer is obvious. Require the assignees, at 
the expiration of two years from their appointment, to sell 
at auction, after full notice, all the effects of the bankrupt, 
whether settled or unsettled, and permit the creditors to 
become purchasers. The estate would then be closed, and 
a final dividend could be made. 

Sizth.—A bankrupt act ought to contain a provision that 
any creditor may commence a suit against the bankrupt at 
any time after he is discharged, however long, and recover 
a judgment against him for ihe full amount of the principal 
and interest of his demand, provided he can prove that the 
bankrupt concealed any of his property from his creditors, 
or committed any other fraud in obtaining his discharge. 
On the recovery of such a judgment the court should be re- 
quired to pronounce the discharge void, and all the debts of 
the bankrupt should revive against him, and he should be 
prohibited from ever having again the benefit of the bankrupt 
act. 

Seventh.—Such an act ought also to contain strong pro- 
visions for punishing fraud in obtaining a discharge under it, 
so that the debtor, while invited by humane considerations 
on the one hand, to make an honest surrender of his proper- 
ty to his creditors, might on the other, see nothing before 
him but ignominy and imprisonment, if he attempted to de- 
fraud them. It would not we apprehend be too severe to 
declare a fraudulent concealment of property a felony, pun- 
ishable by imprisonment for several years; where there 
was so little excuse for crime, as there would be, under the 
kind provisions before proposed. 

There are several other topics which we should have been 
pleased to offer some remarks upon at this time, if our limits 
would permit, especially the policy and justice of including 
corporations in a bankrupt act, and perhaps we may present 
our views on that subject in‘a future number. 


S. A. F. 
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THE FINE ARTS. 


MR. EAMES’ LECTURE. 


FEXHE Lecture of Mr. Eames on ‘ The Spirit of American 
History,’ recently delivered before the Mechanics’ Society, 
in Crosby street, and subsequently in the Tabernacle, and in the 
Hamilton Course, at Brooklyn, has been universally pronounced 
a brilliant performance. It was a rapid generalization, covering 
many of the most striking facts of modern history. ‘The illus- 
tration of the democratic principle in the internal administration 
of the Church, which looked to the natural equality of all men, 
was happy in its details, though, as it appeared to us, of very little 
value in the argument, for the policy of the Church, in its external 
conduct, was always on the side of temporal power and authority ; 
and the foundation of American liberty was laid at Plymouth, in 
the very resistance to Church aggression. The power of the 
Church was always over the consciences of men, and though the 
principle of representation was admitted, it was of no value while 
the learning, necessary to the chosen delegates, was already an 
exclusive privilege in the hands of the few. 
A passage from this part of the address, which we find quoted 
in the ‘Iris,’ will illustrate Mr. Eames’ style. 


‘Even the errors and oppressions of the popedom, enormous as they 
were, seem to have been appointed, in the solemn course of Providence, 
to prepare and herald from afar the day of deliverance. When as yet, 
in the national organization of Europe, the forms of civilized government 
were hardly in being—when the state was but another name for feudal 
tyranny—when Law had neither the scales nor the sword of Justice— 
the Papacy, wielding perhaps the only possible moral enginery of such 
atime, building up the House of Superstition. The long line of her 
mitred statesmen, in the toil of their wrinkled brows, laid its foundations 
deep and strong, in the religious sentiment of man. The sanctities of 
an old and awful tradition formed its ponderous buttresses. The fires of 
persecution forged its bolts. The blood of martyrdom cemented its 
copestones, The symbol of salvation shone aloft on its battlements. 
The iron warrior quailed before its grandeur, its solemnity, its gloomy 
strength. The untamed chieftain, fearing nought else, felt and feared 
the mystic and mighty genius of that place. But humanity, oppressed 
humanity, true to its highest instinct, knew and sought the great asylum. 
From the darkness and desolation of barbaric life—from the gilded sla- 
very of the palace—from the wide and dreary fields where Serfdom wore 
his collar and clanked his heavy chain—from the wretched cot where 
Poverty moaned in his wild hunger-lair—from every dread abode of an- 
guish—the People, the eternal People—Man—came thronging into the 
broad portal of the Church, to cast himself and his calamities on the 


fatherhood of God. 
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‘And the Church—the mighty mother—opened wide the arms of ma- 
ternal tenderness to receive him. She knew her child. She saw in his 
manhood, the marred image of his Maker. She bent down her ear to his 
confession. She soothed his suffering. She kindled anew the divine 
spark of his conscience. She bade his down-trodden moral nature rise 
up and stand. She filled his soul with the holy pomp of her ritual. She 
bore up his spirit on the pealing harmonies of her choral song. She 
bade him lift his eye to discern through her painted windows some glimp- 
ses of the true home of his spirit in the infinite heaven beyond. And so 
he came to know himself a man—a soul—with freedom for his preroga- 
tive—with never-ending life for his destiny. So created, nurtured, taught, 
he could not long remain a slave. His faculties swelled beyond “the 
wardship in which the papal church, at first his protector, now his op- 
pressor, sought to hold him. The fortress became to his new aspirations 
a prison. And when he heard the sound of the great trumpet of Refor- 
mation, he rose in his might—burst in convulsive effort from the house of 
his bondage, and like Samson, when he went from Gaza, bore away the 
massive gates of his prison as he strode up the mount of Emancipation !’ 


It will be seen that the language is close and energetic, height- 
ened, but not declamatory, for there is too much compactness of 
matter, to incur the latter censure. The lecture showed an in- 
timate acquaintance with the philosophy of the subject, in the 
comprehensive views we have aright to look for after the labors 
of the recent German and French historians. ‘The political sen- 
timents of the address were at once liberal and conservative. 
The speaker was evidently an intelligent student of history. 

Mr. Eames’ delivery was forcible, but too uniform; the con- 
necting passages having the same force as the strong ones. It 
was an attack on the ears of the audience, not a complimentary 
appeal to their judgments. A medium in elocution between these 
forced assaults, and the indifference of some speakers, would gain 
the good-will of all hearers, and make his influence secure. 

“v 


‘ 


THE THEATRES. 


THE two leading theatres, after a temporary close in the mid- 
dle of the season, have again re-opened, the Park with Mrs. 
Sutton in opera, to be succeeded by Power, and the National with 
Mr. Vandenhoff, and his daughter. ‘Their success must be mod- 
erate, whatever the attraction, for it is evident, at this moment, 
no skill or art can fill the houses as of yore. It is the policy of 
the theatres to save themselves by economical arrangements, for 
the present, and look to the next fall campaign, when they should 
open with new resources, and effective well-sustained plans. 
The prices have been reduced at the Park, ‘to suit the times,’ 
from one dollar to seventy-five cents for the boxes, and fifty cents, 
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to thirty-seven and a half for the pit; a very doubtful measure, 
for it tends to injure the prestige of the house, while it is not 
likely at this time to add to the revenue. 

If stage performances are to be securely established in this 
city, it must be by an appeal to the genuine sympathies of the 
people, by the production of original native pieces, and the estab- 
lishment of a first-rate stock company of actors. A first-rate 
management may do much by well-judged efforts to form a correct 
dramatic taste. Macready and Madame Vestris, have each of 
late given great attractiveness to the stage by their personal ex- 
ertions. Leta fair and liberal (not extravagant) course of policy 
be adopted and persisted in, and we have no fears of the proper 
support of the stage. At present the arrangements are crude and 
immethodical ; there is no proper school of theatrical judgment ; 
the stage is neither melo-dramatic, tragic, comic or farcical, but a 
quick succession of all. It wants order and permanence. The 
starring system has grossly interfered with the development of 
what native talent there is on the boards ; but this evil is likely to 
be corrected by the failing purses of managers, who can no longer 
support these extraordinary personages. Still, the best actors 
we must have, but they must be content with fair gains, and not 
engross every thing. We foresee many bright days for the drama 
yet, in this city, and at no distant time, notwithstanding the 
croaking of many of the press over the fallen stage. ‘There will 
be ‘cakes and ale’ yet, and ‘ ginger shall be hoti’ the mouth,’ 
among the inhabitants of the green-room. , 





THE LOITERER. 


Thomas @ Becket. A Dramatic Chronicle in five acts. By 
Georce Daritey. London: Moxon. 1840. 


We took occasion, lately, to call attention to a few lines froma 
poem in one of the annuals, by George Darley, for their freshness 
and beauty of‘expression. ‘They gave evidence of original power ; 
the thought was sincere and straightforward ; the words glowed 
with the inward fire of poetry, and the whole was brightly intelli- 
gent, illustrating the vivida vis anim of the Latin poet, the best 
definition, or approach to one, we have of the poetic faculty. 
The qualities of this little poem, or ode, are confirmed by a criti- 
cal essay of the author, prefixed to the new edition of Beaumont 
and Fletcher. ‘The independence of the critic is here the reflex 
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of the originality of the poet. The same rapid perception and 
anxiety of mind dictate a strong nervous style, frequently abrupt, 
intermixed with novel words invented for the moment, but in the 
midst of its restlessness, keen and animated. The ruggedness of 
manner, with the frequent choice music of expression, remind us 
not a little of some of the old poets, as Mr. Darley himself de- 
scribes them—‘ You find tulips growing out of sandbanks, pluck 
Hesperian fruit from crab-trees, step from velvet turf upon sharp 
stubble.’ No prose or poetry can be farther from the sonorous 
school of Addison, and nowhere can we find rhythmical cadences 
of greater beauty, than in some occasional passages. ‘There is 
something of the same nature in the prose of Wordsworth, and 
the passages often quoted from Milton’s Areopagitica. ‘The 
rhythm is in the heart of the writer. ‘ Every true poet has a song 
in his mind, the notes of which, little as they precede his thoughts— 
so little as to seem simultaneous with them—do precede, suggest, 
and inspire many of these, modify and beautify them.’* Mr. 
Darley is a poet, and one of no mean powers, as we shall pre- 
sently illustrate, and his genius, by its freedom and directness, 
leads him towards the drama; but as yet, he is a better poet than 
dramatist. 

The Dramatic Chronicle of Thomas a Becket, the author tells 
us expressly, is not intended for the stage, while it is constructed 
with reference to the strict laws of the drama. So far as we can 
gather from the preface, and the execution of the work, it is an 
experiment of the author in a new walk of literature ; and re- 
garded in this light, it has more interest than the plays of ‘Talfourd 
and Bulwer, which have engrossed a far larger share of the pub- 
lic attention. The latter have fully proved themselves not to be 
dramatists of a high order, while there is strong hope of Mr. 
Darley that he may yet become one. 

Thomas a Becket is well chosen as the hero of a tragedy. If 
Shakspeare had commenced his series of histories with the reign 
but one preceding that of King John, we should have had a portrait 
of ecclesiastical pride and dignity, intermingled with pathetic pas- 
sages of humility, truer to history, and more worthy of human na- 
ture, than the picture of Wolsey. Becket stands out distinctly as 
the great historical character of his age. His name marks an 
era in English history, for it is identified with the Saxon race, of 
which, after Alfred, he was the most distinguished member; it 
belongs to the history of Europe, for his life shows more of the 
true spirit of the church and religion in his times, than the time- 
serving policy of Rome, as a secular power, would permit her to 





* Darley’s Preface. 
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exhibit. The heroic elements were always uppermost in his life ; 
he gained his authority and maintained it by the force of personal 
character. Pride and ambition never assumed a loftier bearing ; 
he bore with him the spirit of a martyr—great in adversity as in 
power. ‘The change in his life from the gay courtier to the mor- 
tified churchman, offers a most effective contrast for the stage, 
and one to test the abilities of a consummate actor. The life of 
Becket was one of continued warfare: the scenes of a play are 
ready made in the brief chronicles of his life ; in his picturesque 
striking origin, (he was the son of a Saxon and a Saracen maid,) 
violating the strongest prejudices of the age; his stormy life, 
mingled with the politics of France, Rome, and the private de- 
tails of monasteries ; his triumphant death, in the cathedral of Can- 
terbury before the altar. 

Mr. Darley has not fairly struggled with these tumultuous ele- 
ments of the drama; with the fear of Shakspeare’s historical 
plays before his eyes, any dramatist of the day must yield—indeed 
our author claims only to have written a chronicle, not a tragedy. 
He proposes his subject for other pens, as a test of modern dra- 
matic genius. We have no desire at present to analyze the plot, 
or point out its blemishes; the work would be unprofitable to the 
reader, unless we took more space than we have at present to 
spare. We recommend the Chronicle to the students of the dra- 
matic genius of the day, as an effort, the very defects of which, 
bear upon the character and true history of contemporary literature. 

We have said that the author is a poet. Here is a passage 
which we think will establish the point with the reader. It is 
not only a fine picture of that ‘ amourist,’ the sun, but reflects the 
spirit of the intercourse between the king and Becket before the 
elevation of the latter to the arch-episcopal chair. The lines are 
ruddy with the glare of the scene, and the prodigality of youth 
in the hearts of the two friends. 





Becket. May’t please you, sire, now that the evening sun , 
Reflects him somewhat redly in our looks, 

Which he perchance,—so tinged are they with wassail,— 
Mistakes for clustering grape, whereon he loves 

To hang with warmest kisses— 

Henry. Let him kiss ! 

And send his burning soul into our cheeks, 

Till he change back our blood again to wine, 

That fed it! An old wassailer himself! 

That swills the nectarous ether till he reels. 

Look you, he wears an after-dinner flush 

Crimson as ours! Rogue, he has had his drench, 

And purple streams run down his fleecy skirts. 

Staining them deep as thine. 
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The following extract, which is a little rural poem by itself, is 
a fine specimen of labored elegance. It occurs in the reveries of 
John of Salisbury, the friend of Becket—a scholar, whose dreams 
of learned leisure give a welcome air of repose tothe piece. ‘The 
scene is a wood, and ‘ enter John of S. with a book.’ 


John of S. Formosam resonare doces Amaryllida sylvas. 
Let me pause here, both tongue and foot, such melody 
Of words doth strike the wild-birds mute to hear it! 
Honey-lipp’d Virgil, ’tis an ignorant truth 

To name thee—NSorcerer ; for thou dost indeed 
Enchant by happiest art !'—Here is a place 

To meditate thy sylvan music in, 

Which seems the very echo of these woods, 

As if some Dryad taught thee to resound it. 

O gentle breeze, what lyrist of the air 

Tunes her soft chord with visionary hand 

To make thy voice so dulcet? O ye boughs 
Whispering with numerous lips your kisses close, 
How sweet ye mingle secret words and sighs! 

Doth not this nook grow warmer with the hum 

Of fervent bees, blithe murmurers at their toil, 
Minstrels most bland? Here the dim cushat, perch’d 
Within his pendulous arbor, plaintive woos 

With restless love-call his ne’er distant mate ; 

While changeful choirs do flit from tree to tree, 

All various in their notes, yet chiming all 

Involuntary, like the songs of cherubim. 

O how by accident, apt as art, drops in 

Each tone to make the whole harmonical, 

And when need were, thousands of wandering sounds, 
Though aimless, would, with exquisite error sure, 

Fill up the diapason! Pleasant din! 

So fine that even the cricket can be heard 

Soft fluttering through the grass. Long have I mark’d 
The silver toll of a clear-dropping well 

Peal in its light parishoners, ouphes and elves.— 





Said we not truly, Mr. Darley is a poet, and have we not proved 
it to the satisfaction of the reader ? 4 


Goethe's Correspondence with a Child. Lowell: Daniel Bixby. 
New York: Wiley & Putnam. 2 vols. 12mo. 


Tuis is the most singular book we have met with for some time 
—the book of a child of genius—full of rich impulses, and whose 
mind, even in youth, was overshadowed by ‘ thick-coming fancies.’ 

It purports to be a correspondence between Goethe and a young 
girl, who had conceived a most romantic affection for the poet 
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from his writings and reputation, before she had seen him. By 
accident, she gets to be acquainted with the mother of Goethe, 
who becomes to her, too, a sort of second’mother. The attach- 
ment is, on her part, idolatrous, and almost wild ; on his, a strange 
mixture of the poet, the lover, and the father. Its general hue is, 
perhaps, rather paternal than any thing else. 

The child is a premature woman, and a woman too of remarka- 
bly fine sense. She is a nice observer, a felicitous painter of 
character, a bit of philosopher, with a dash of the lively gossip. 
It may be doubted whether the sentiment is not a little extrava- 
gant. But we are inclined to overlook that, in the marvellous 
eccentricity of character the letters of Bettine exhibit. She is, 
at all events, a remarkable specimen of idiosyncrasy in character. 

We had thought the Germans could not write letters, on the 
general supposition that they wanted the requisite lightness, and 
ease of manner. But the gay letters of Bettine are perfectly 
natural and lively; the serious epistles are something better. 
They are the outpourings of a warm, susceptible nature, whom 
romance, and singleness of thought, may have rendered extrava- 
gant, to a kind and considerate, and magnanimous man of genius. 

‘The work is published in the original, by the child herself, now 
a wonian, of at least middle age ; the object of the publication in 
Germany, and its English translation, being to raise funds for the 
erection of a monument to Goethe. His most lasting monument, 
is laid in the hearts of the German people, and in the mind of the 


whole civilized world. ‘ 
~ 





Lectures on the Comic Writers. By Witutam Hazuitr. Third 
Edition. Edited by his Son. London: John Templeman. 
1841. 


_ There never was a better-chosen motto to any volume than the 
present from Steele. ‘It is a very good office one man does an- 
other, when he tells him the manner of his being pleased,’ and 
there never was a volume that better carried out the spirit of a 
choice motto. Hazlitt, whatever opposition he met in his life- 
time, was always listened to, whenever he chose to talk of his 
favorite authors, and as a critic, he will always be accepted by 
his posterity. No reader of English literature but must be in- 
debted to him for the discovery of many recondite beauties, in 
the philosophical vein of observation and experimental analysis 
of character, that mark his criticisms. Of all his books we think 
this volume upon the Cemic Writers (including Queen Anne’s 
dramatists the Periodical Essayists, and Hogarth,) the best. Of 
the knowledge of ordinary men and women, he had enough in 
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the troublesome experience of his daily life, while the artificial 
life of Queen Anne’s wits, was to him a poetical relief from the 
present, to his eager sympathies, not less immediate and actual. 
In the literature of this period he revelled ; and. according to the 
best taste of his own and these times, it is difficult to imagine 
that better things can be said of Farquhar, Congreve, Steele, and 
the rest, than he has written. His few pages on Montaigne are 
equal to as many more selected from any part of that author. 
Books to the troubled life of Hazlitt were an unfailing relief; and 
without pedantry, he loved them heartily. ‘The expressions of 
literature were to him something better than the words of common 
life, he thought always with the fine words and sentences of old au- 
thors hovering about him, he understood the philosophical relation 
between thought and words, and surpassed Horne Tooke (ina dif- 
ferent way) in the appreciation of a verbal nicety. The charm the 
old scraps of poetry give to his prose, (without impairing the ori- 
ginality,) must have been remarked by every reader of his writing. 

The present edition of the Comic Writers has several additions 
from papers contributed by Hazlitt to the Morning Chronicle and 
the prefaces to Oxberry’s Plays. We are promised by the editor 
an early collection of Hazlitt’s scattered writings on Art, inclu- 
ding, we suppose, the scarce book on ‘ The Picture Galleries of 
England.* A notice of the Beggar’s Opera is among the addi- 





* We may oblige some readers by reprinting a list of Hazlitt’s Works. 
An English Grammar. 1 vol. 
An Essay on the Disinterestedness of Human Action. 
Eloquence of the British Senate; with Critical Remarks upon the Ora- 
tors. 2 vols. 
Table-Talk ; a collection of Essays. 2 vols. 
The Round Table ; a collection of Essays. 2 vols. 
Characters of Shakspeare’s Plays. 1 vol. 
Lectures on the British Poets. 1 vol. 
Lectures on the Comic Writers, 1 vol. 
Lectures on the Dramatic Literature of the Age of Elizabeth. 1 vol. 
Political Essays ; with Sketches of Public Characters. 1 vol. 
Notes of a Journey through France and Italy. 1 vol. 
Plain Speaker ; a Collection of Essays. 2 vols. 
Spirit of the Age ; or Contemporary Portraits. 1 vol. 
Liber Amoris ; or the New Pygmalion. 1 vol. 
Characteristics in the manner of Rochefoucault’s Maxims. 1 vol. 
A view of the English Stage ; or a series of dramatic criticisms. 1 vol. 
The Picture Galleries of England. 1 vol. 
The Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. 4 vols. 
A Letter to William Gifford, Esq. 1 vol. 
Conversations of Northcote. 1 vol. 
Memoirs of the late Thomas Holcroft. 3vols. 18mo. (Edited and partly 
written by Hazlitt.) 
Life of Titian by Northcote, (superintended by Hazlitt.) 
Contributions to Edinburgh Review—passim. 
Literary Remains of the late William Hazlitt, 2 vols. 
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tions: it is so fine an illustration of the peculiar vein of Hazlitt, 
(the play being so full of the knowledge of life in which he de- 
lighted,) that we quote it as the best passing tribute to his genius. 


‘Gay’s capital work is his Beggar’s Opera. It is, indeed a master- 
piece of wit and genius, not to say of morality. In composing it he 
chose a very unpromising ground to work upon, and he has prided him- 
self in adorning it with all the graces, the precision and brilliancy of 
style. It is a vulgar error to call thisa vulgar play. So far from it, that 
I do not scruple to say that it appears to me one of the most refined pro- 
ductions in the language. The elegance of the composition is in exact 
proportion to the coarseness of the materials; by ‘happy alchemy of 
mind,’ the author has extracted an essence of refinement from the dregs 
of human life, and turns its very dross into gold. The scenes, charac- 
ters, and incidents are, in themselves, of the lowest and most disgusting 
kind; but, by the sentiments and reflections which are put into the 
mouths of highwaymen, turnkeys, their mistresses, wives, or daughters, 
he has converted this motley group into a set of fine gentlemen and 
ladies, satirists and philosophers. He has also effected this transforma- 
tion without once violating probability, or o’erstepping the modesty of 
nature.’ In fact, Gay has turned the tables on the critics ; and by the as- 
sumed license of the mock heroic style, has enabled himself to do justice 
to nature, that is, to give all the force, truth, and locality of real feeling to 
the thoughts and expressions, without being called to the bar of false 
taste and affected delicacy. ‘The extreme beauty and feeling of the song 
‘Woman is like the fair flower in its lustre,’ are only equalled by its char- 
acteristic propriety and naiveté. It may be said that this is taken from 
Tibullus ; but there is nothing about Covent-garden in Tibullus. Polly 
describes her lover going to the gallows with the same touching simpli- 
city, and with all the natural fondness of a young girl in her circumstan- 
ces, who sees in his approaching catastrophe nothing but the misfortunes 
and personal accomplishments of the object of her affections. ‘1 see 
him sweeter than the nosegay in his hand: the admiring crowd lament 
that so lovely a youth should come to an untimely end—even butchers 
weep, and Jack Ketch refuses his fee rather than consent to tie the fatal 
knot.’ The preservation of the character and costume is complete. It 
has been said by a great authority—* There is some soul of goodness in 
things evil:’ and *'The Beggar’s Opera’ is a good-natured but instructive 
comment on this text. The poet has thrown all the gaiety and sun- 
shine of the imagination, all the intoxication of pleasure, and the vanity 
of despair, round the short-lived existence of his heroes; while Peach- 
um and Lockitt are seen in the background parcelling out their months 
and weeks between them. The general view exhibited of human life 
is of the most subtle and abstracted kind. The author has, with great 
felicity, brought out the good qualities and interesting emotions almost 
inseparable from the lowest conditions, and, with the same penetrating 
glance, has detected the disguises which rank and circumstances lend to 
exalted vice. Every line in this sterling comedy sparkles with wit, and 
is fraught with the keenest sarcasm. The very wit, however, takes off 
from the offensiveness of the satire; and I have seen great statesmen, 
very great statesmen, heartily enjoying the joke, laughing most immode- 
rately at the compliments paid to them as not much worse than pick- 
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pockets and cut-throats in a different line of life, and pleased, as it were, 
to see themselves humanized by some sort of fellowship with their kind. 
Indeed, it may be said that the moral of the piece is to show the vulgarity 
of vice ; or that the same violations of integrity and decorum, the same 
habitual sophistry in palliating their want of principle, are common to 
the great and powerful, with the lowest and most contemptible of the spe- 
cies. What can be more convincing than the arguments used by these 
would-be politicians, to show that in hypocrisies, selfishness, and treach- 
ery, they do not come up to many of their betters? The exclamation of . 
Mrs. Peachum, when her daughter marries Macheath, ‘ Hussy, hussy, 
you will be as ill-used, and as much neglected, as if you had married a 
lord,’ is worth all Miss Hannah More’s labored invective on the laxity 
of the manners of high life !’ a 


Night and Morning. A Novel. By the auruor oF Pe.nam, &c. 
In 2 vols. Harper and Brothers. 1841. 


THE new novel by Bulwer, is one of the best of that author’s 
productions ; it comes nearer the level of ordinary life, it is truer 
to nature than most of his works, while it is diversified by a never- 
ending variety of incident and character. It is a consolation to 
find that this author, as he approaches nature, is none the less 
witty, brilliant, and entertaining. ‘The best humor lies beneath 
the surface of the commonest actions. ‘The wisest sayings are 
the most familiar truths spoken by a wise man. Bulwer will find, 
after all, there is no art like simplicity. Hollow sentimentality 
and declamation may deceive the public, as they have first misled 
the author fora while, but time will bring his slow judgment 
along in the end, on the side of nature. We have noticed very 
few of those Bulwerisms, or extravagant hyperboles, and no- 
meaning antitheses of expression, which our author of old made 
the substitute for the genuine feeling, in his scenes, which the sit- 
uation of the characters ought to have inspired. Perhaps the 
author’s studies in dramatic literature have taught him that doing 
a thing is always better than talking too much of it; that action in 
the novel is superior to thought. ‘The dramatic effects of Night 
and Morning are very frequent; there are many chapters that are 
complete histories in themselves, so perfect is the art, yet nothing 
is detached or disjointed. ‘The intricacies of the plot are not 
more perplexed than the mingled web of human life, where the 
thief pushes by the judge ; wealth and poverty grow up recipro- 
cally, and it is the determination of some momentary act, by 
which a man is made a villain or a saint. Night and Morning 
are the extremes of human life; the sin and gloom of want, or 
the refined brilliancy of luxury—the irresolution of failure, or the 
buoyancy of success. It is a contrast that is seen every day in 











